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POPULAR 
FEATURES 


1. The balance sheet ap- 
proach is used. 


2. Special applications of 
bookkeeping principlesare 
made to personal and so- 
cial uses. 


3. Chapters are devoted 
to family records and rec- 
ords for small businesses. 


4. Transactions for prac- 
tice sets are included in 
each volume. 
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BY McKINSEY AND PIPER 


Volumes I and II of this new series provide a 
thoroughly modern treatment of bookkeeping, de 
veloped through the balance sheet approach. Ap 
plications of bookkeeping principles are made to 
numerous personal uses, such as the records of a 
club, a church, a class, and many other types of 
organizations. Considerable attention is given to 
record keeping for small businesses. The emphasis 
upon the personal and social values of bookkeeping 
does not, however, overbalance the emphasis on the 
business or vocational values. 


Volume I is designed for a one-year terminal course, 
treating in a practical but an elementary way single 
proprietorships, partnerships, and corporations. It 
is, therefore, designed for a self-contained, one-year 
course and should prove popular with those teachers 
who want to treat in a simple manner partnerships 
and corporations in the first year. 


Volume II covers controlling accounts, partnerships, 
and corporations. Special chapters are devoted to 
the study of items on the financial statement. 
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CPDITORIAL 


Will a Counter-Attack Wipe Out Our Gains? 


Only in recent years have business subjects reached what might be called 
“academic respectability’”’ in the eyes of many people. Frequently there has 
been reluctance to include business subjects in high schools, colleges, and 
universities. Even today there is considerable opposition to be found against 
business subjects, but it is not usually as openly expressed as it was formerly. 


Those of us working in the field of business education believe in what we 
are teaching. This editorial, then, is not an attempt to justify a thing that needs 
no justification. It is, rather, an attempt to point out some of the pitfalls that 
may be ahead of us. 

Some day these unusual times in which we are living will change. The 
“blitzkrieg” will be over and we will settle down to a different life. When this 
change occurs, we are going to find an enormous debt hanging over our country 
and the tax burden must be of necessity, all out of proportion to anything that 
has been known in the past. This situation will naturally bring about an ap- 
praisal of the way in which the taxpayers’ money is being spent. It is at this 
point that we want to have our positions consolidated so that a counter-attack 
cannot wipe out our gains. 


Even now the expenditures being made for armaments are taking an in- 
creasing share of the taxpayer’s dollar. This is going to leave less money for 
every usual function of government—local, state, and national. In order to 
relieve the tax burden as much as possible, there is likely to be less money for our 
schools. It is possible that this decreased revenue will be reflected in less efficient 
schools. Subjects are likely to be dropped from many schools and the efficiency 
of other subjects curtailed. 


In the past it has frequently been true that the last subjects added to the 
curriculum were the first to be dropped when retrenchment became necessary. 
This, in itself, would eliminate business subjects in many schools. An effec- 
tive way to combat this ‘‘last-in-first-out’’ idea, and to minimize counter- 
attacks that are almost sure to come from those administrators who are not in 
sympathy with our program, is to make the business subjects so outstanding 
that no principal, superintendent, or school board would even consider dropping 
them. 


Probably this can be done best if business teachers in all schools, both 
public and private, will conscientiously follow sound educational procedure. 
First, we must see to it that the subjects being offered are the ones that should 
be offered. Second, we must put forth every possible effort to turn out efficient 
graduates on whatever level we happen to be teaching. These two things should 
do more than anything else to keep those business subjects in our American 
schools that we know should be there, and it will give us an opportunity to 
help boys and girls at a time when help will probably be needed most. 


R. R. Richards, president of the Southern Business 
Rducation Association; Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky. 
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Sound 


Waddington Blair 


The Salesmanship Teacher Says It With 






Slides 





§ 
George Washington High School ra 
San Francisco, California this 
com 
Although Mr. Blair is at present teaching in San Francisco, this article not ¢ 
is based on visual aid activities which took place in the Sacramento fed 
high schools during the time he taught in that city. ean 


ALTHOUGH most commercial de- 
partments are aware of the desirability of 
keeping in close contact with business con- 
ditions, the value of one type of contact is 
frequently underestimated—the use of vis- 
ual training aids provided by numerous 
business concerns. 

These aids are the sound slides which may 
be borrowed or purchased from manufac- 
turing and distributing organizations. In 
spite of the fact that the uses of silent films, 
sound films, and ordinary still slides are no 
longer a novelty to educators, I believe that 
few teachers are familiar with sound slides. 
The subject matter of the majority of these 
slides deals with selling techniques and mer- 
chandising problems. 


EQUIPMENT. In conjunction with a small 
projector and its roll of 35 mm. film, a special 
phonograph amplifies a record which fur- 
nishes the explanation and the dialogue for 
the slides. (“Visiomatic” is one trade name 
for this type of equipment.) The projector 
is hand operated; a clicking signal on the 
record indicates the time for the operator to 
turn to the next scene on the series of film 
slides. In spite of the fact that these are 
not motion pictures, the excellent recordings 
and good photography deliver a forceful, 
convincing message. 

Inasmuch as department stores, automo- 
bile distributors, oil companies, manufac- 
turers of nationally advertised products, 
and other organizations use sound slides to 
train their sales forces, it is relatively easy 
to find a concern in your community that is 
willing to lend not only the film, but also a 
“Visiomatic” projector or comparable equip- 
ment. Since the average price for one film 
subject is usually no more than $65, it is 
better, after the slides have been previewed 
and their worth determined, to purchase 


‘Lever Bros. Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


*Rayon Comes of Age (New York City: National Rayon Weavers Association, 40 Worth Street). 
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the films outright rather than to continu} 7 
borrowing or renting them. 

Before making any use of these commer} ),4 
cial sound slides, the following two necessary 
precautions should be taken: 


1. Is it in accordance with the policy of you shor 
school authorities to permit you to introduce] |. 
materials into your classroom which includes hieo 
certain amount of advertising? gatl 


2. Is it possible for you to purchase, or to borrow,} Teac 
the projection equipment without either being} the 
unduly inconvenienced, or becoming too much the 
obligated? 

AVAILABLE SOUND SLIDES. Perhaps enough] gro 
has been said about the equipment. What} ma 
about the sound slides themselves? ( 

Apart from the slides that deal with the} ,,, 
more general problems of selling, there are 
many other slides produced by manufacturers} ; , 
which either suggest specific selling tech- 
niques for various lines of merchandise ot} 54 
which explain manufacturing processes. For 
example, the regional representatives of the| 4}, 
manufacturers of Lux Soap! carry sound 
slides which suggest how salesmen may sell] ¥¢ 
so that the customer keeps the article and 
does not return it to the store. " 

Rayon Comes of Age* is a sound slide deal- 
ing with manufacturing. Such a sound slide id 
can be used in combination with a textbook 
description of rayon. It can also be used in th 
conjunction with visual aids other than| 
sound slides, such as still slides, motion} * 
pictures, and exhibits of materials. The i 
technical descriptions in the textbook are 
made clearer by interspersing the textbook 
reading with the use of these various aids. 

One plan for conducting such a lesson is 
to place on a table at the rear of the clast 
room a motion picture projector and 8 
Balopticon (which will project both opaque 
pictures and objects as well as the ordinary 
transparent slides). After the lesson has 
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heen motivated by a class discussion of the 
importance of textile study to the retailer, 
the class should read in the textbook a 
brief description of the major textile fabrics. 
This should be followed by an explanation 
of the spinning and weaving processes. The 
nom should then be darkened and some 
Keystone slides may be projected which 
illuminate the textbook discussion. When 
this brief visual presentation has been ac- 
ompanied by the teacher’s explanation, 
not only the words of the textbook are clari- 
fed for the student, but the scenes in the 
picture are also found to be more meaningful 
because the subject was first presented by 
means of the textbook. 


The next section of the lesson may consist 
of a study of the major weaves: plain, rib, 
basket, twill, satin, and pile. As soon as the 
dass has read the paragraph describing 
each weave, a sample of the weave may be 
shown on the screen by means of the Balop- 
tion. For this purpose the teacher can 
gather his own samples. After the class has 
read the textbook description of each weave, 
the appropriate cards may be projected on 
the screen by the Balopticon. Later in the 
period, it is a good idea to pass these cards 
around the room so that the weaves and the 
material may be observed at close range. 

Of course, it would be possible to omit 
the presentation by projection, but the 
wiity of the lesson is much better preserved 
ifthe samples can be shown to the whole 
group at once rather than disrupting the 
attention of the group by passing materials 
around the room. If there is still time avail- 
able, it is a good idea to project one of the 
textile films which show animated drawings 
of weave formation. 


After this introductory textile lesson has 
been completed, the characteristics of each 
of the textile fabrics can be presented rap- 
idly. As with the preceding phase of the 
textile unit, the use of visual aids enables 
the teacher to present the information more 
graphically and more rapidly. When the 
class studies rayon, the lesson may be intro- 
duced by the sound slide, Rayon Comes of 
Age* This slide “covers what rayon yarn 
sand how it is made, the different kinds of 
tayon yarn, the versatility of rayon cloth, 

e care of rayon garments, the service- 
ability of rayon, the different qualities of 
tayon, and the general characteristics of 
tayon‘,”’ 

M. R. Brunstetter® has suggested that 

‘Loe. cit. 
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‘Directory of Training Films (New York City: National Retail Dry Goods Association, 101 West 31st Street). 
'M. R. Brunstetter, How to Use Educational Sound Films (Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press). 













































before using the sound slide, Rayon Comes of 
Age, a list of questions be placed on the 
board so that the student will be more alert 
to notice significant details. The following 
questions may be asked: 


1. Of what material is rayon manufactured? 
2. What are the different types of rayon? 


$. What service information should you give a 
customer who is buying rayon? 


4. What should you say to a customer who says, 
“TI don’t want anything made of rayon; that’s 
just another name for artificial silk’’? 


After the film has been shown and these 
questions have been answered, the accom- 
panying descriptive material in the text- 
book should be read, samples of rayon 
should be examined, and burning and 
moistening tests should be performed. 

The effectiveness of this co-ordinated 
textbook-visual aid instruction can be ap- 
proximated in two ways: by a comprehensive 
written test, and by the utilization of the 
information in demonstration sales. The 
latter method obviously offers the most 
tangible and practical proof of whether a 
workable body of information has been 
presented, but since it is not always desirable 
or practicable for the whole class to confine 
its demonstration sales to textile products, 
the written test seems necessary. Even 
though some students do not use textile 
products for their sales, they will have a 
better idea of what type of preparation to 
make for selling their products because they 
have studied this textile unit. 

Since all the films mentioned in this 
article are obtained by other than the usual 
school supply channels, and since it requires 
a certain amount of research to trace film 
sources and to make arrangements for pro- 
jection, many teachers are not utilizing 
materials which may be had for the asking. 
This is indeed regrettable, for if we are the 
enterprising salesmanship teachers that we 
should be, we are continually striving to 
improve our classroom teaching, and we 
are looking for every possible opportunity 
to make contacts which will eventually 
lead to positions for our students. By ask- 
ing the stores and other organizations to 
assist us in obtaining some of the same 
training aids they use, we pay deference to 
their methods and thereby forge one more 
link between the school and the business 
world. Is it not well worth all the effort we 
expand to maintain friendly, tactful relations 
between the personnel and the training di- 
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visions of business organizations and the 
commercial classes of the school? 


A SOUND SLIDE DEALING WITH SALES PSY- 
cHoLocy. Usually the first or second chapter 
in a retail selling textbook deals with the 
qualifications for a salesman. Such topics as 
possessing a pleasing personality, being tact- 
ful, maintaining a good appearance, and 
possessing enthusiasm are mentioned. Al- 
though it is necessary and desirable to stress 
all these factors at the beginning of any 
course in retail selling, the teacher may find 
that the class is not yet sufficiently imbued 
with the spirit of the course to be aware of 
the importance of considering these points. 

If the students could relate the need for 
personality, enthusiasm, tact, and appear- 
ance to an actual need, they would be more 
impressed by the textbook discussion. The 
sound slide, Along Main Street,® produced by 
the Coca-Cola Bottling Company, provides 
a tie-up between textbook and reality. 

By a series of contrasting pictures, Along 
Main Street demonstrates the importance of 
good will factors. As the customer enters 
the store, she is greeted by a clerk whose 
clothes are obviously untidy. The incon- 
gruity of a retail clerk ever appearing un- 
tidy is at once apparent. The next scene 
reverses the situation by showing a neatly 
dressed clerk on duty. The class laughs at 
the first scene and silently approves the 
second scene. No more need be said; the 
point has been emphasized far more effec- 
tively than by an ordinary class discussion. 
The next slide pictures a clerk who greets a 
customer without the faintest suspicion of a 
friendly smile. By contrast, the customer 
in the next scene is greeted with a cheery 
smile. Succeeding slides show the sales- 
getting results of a friendly voice over the 
counter and the telephone, and the im- 
portance of showing interest in the cus- 
tomer, or treating a customer as you would 
treat a guest in your own home. 


When it is used in conjunction with the 
textbook, this sound slide can truly be 
called a visual aid, for the film restates, 
emphasizes, and expands the points devel- 
oped by textbook study and class discus- 
sion. One instructional device complements 
the other. The students’ respect for the 
textbook is increased because they realize 
that an eminently successful organization 
has gone to the expense and the trouble of 
developing a message which parallels the 

*Along Main Street (Distributed to bottlers of Coca-Cola. 
determine whether the sound slide is available for outside use. 


) 
'The Human Touch (Distributed to bottlers of Coca-Cola. 
determine whether the sound slide is available for outside use.) 
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It will be necessary to write to the nearest bottling company te 





textbook. Conversely, the problems pn 
sented by the film dramatization are mo 
pertinent because the minds of the studen 
have already been focused on these factong” 
by their reading of the textbook. pen 


While the picture is still fresh in the mind 
of the students, it might be well to ask then The U 
to add to their notes the five personality, , 
factors which were emphasized. During the od t 
term there will be found many occasiong,, 
when it is appropriate and expedient tf” , 
emphasize the discussion by reference tof 40 
these factors. ~ 

PREPARATION FOR DEMONSTRATION SALBS Irth 
Before starting the demonstration sales bune 
you may want the class to review the chap fynni 
ters of the textbook which cover the salesfjoy, 
principles—opening the sale, finding thehis: 
customer’s needs, demonstrating the mer-bigd 
chandise, and answering objections. Promi-fyg 
nent among the values you will undoubtedly Ind 
emphasize in this review will be the advan-}o 
tages of maintaining a constant good-will 
relationship between seller and buyer. You} 4f 
might ask the class to write a paper on thelke 
following points: abn 

1. Illustrate the value of friendly relations between} lecti 
customer and clerk. the 


2. Explain how the needs of a customer can be}ihe 
determined. thot 


8. Explain what is likely to happen if these needs flm 
are not determined. rm 


4. Propose a method whereby one may stay out th 
of an argument with the customer. e1 


5. Provide illustrations of giving extra service |** 
and explain why it is important to give this 
service. A 

This assignment should be done in rough 
draft form. Before the papers are collected, 
tell the class that you are going to show 
them the sound slide, The Human Touch; 
and that they will have an opportunity to Th 
finish their papers after seeing this film. | 


The Human Touch tells the story of 8 - 
college graduate’s first experiences on a job. : 
Because the graduate has had a good theo 
retical training, but lacks a practical under |™ 
standing of human nature, his father sends 
him to visit an uncle who owns a general 
store in the country. The uncle may nd i 
have had the benefits of a college education, 
but as a graduate student in the study o 
human relationships, he runs his store with 1 
a thorough understanding of the whims, the 
caprices, the likes, and the dislikes of his : 
customers. P 

b 
























When the college graduate goes to work 


It will be necessary to write to the nearest bottling company to t 
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~ a hind the counter, his inexperience soon 
rudentpeomes apparent. He does not understand, 
factonit De thing, the importance of being 
7 rendly to the customer. On one occasion, 
. fe young man tries to induce a customer 

> Minds sbuy something he does not need or want. 
k them Me uncle points out that it is important to 
onalityh + one’s self in the place of the customer 
ing thefd to find out what merchandise will sat- 
casioMiy, his actual needs. At another time, after 
ent toh neophyte has had an argument with a 
nee tohtomer, his uncle points out to him that 
yore can be accomplished by first agreeing 

SALBS.fith the customer, even though the cus- 

sales,mer may be wrong, and then gradually 
> chap-frinning him around to the correct point of 
e salestiew. The uncle illustrates, too, how easy 
ig theft is to give a little extra service and what 
® met-hig dividends this extra service pays. Thus, 
Promi- ly a comparison of correctly and incorrectly 
ibtedly Inde sales, the students are given a lucid 

val- Imposition of the importance of maintaining 
od-will ood will in retail selling. 
- You} After showing this film, the class may be 
on thelked to revise their rough drafts and to 
ubmit their papers for discussion and col- 
betweefiction. Since the questions were based on 
the principal points developed in the film, 
‘can belihe students were forced to give some 
thought to each problem before seeing the 
se need tim, If we do not employ some pre-condi- 
timing method before utilizing visual aids, 
there is less likelihood that the class will 
service | the connection between the aid and the 
jive this regular work. 

As the class leaves behind this introduc- 
tory work and proceeds with its demonstra- 
tion sales, situations may arise in which the 
student-salesmen violate one or more of the 
’ouch,' good-will principles exemplified in the film, 
iity to} The Human Touch. Instead of dogmatically 
n. qiticizing, why not ask the students to 
, of g|*call how the problem was handled in the 
a job. | Picture? , 

'theo-| By using these films in the manner I have 
under- | Uggested, foreign, unrelated matter is not 
sends | Ztroduced into our teaching. Instead, we 
eneral|8¢ the films for effectively pointing out 
Yy not | Ur message—just as an artist might high- 
vation, | ght a picture by introducing a contrasting 
idy of bit of intense color. 

> with |. Furthermore, is it not sound pedagogy to 
1s, the | llustrate our points of emphasis with ex- 
of his | ‘ples, and, if possible, to make an impres- 
sion through more than one sense organ? 
Psychology tells us that we tend to remem- 
ber unusual and vivid experiences longer 
than less vivid, more ordinary happenings. 
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If the teacher has actually used either of the 
slides just described, there can be little 
doubt as to whether it fulfills these peda- 
gogical and psychological principles by cre- 
ating a vivid impression through both the 
visual and the auditory senses. 

Although these are the only training films 
I have found to be free of advertising, there 
are other films which are good, despite their 
more limited application. The Standard 
Oil Company has a sound slide, Standard 
Telephone Service,’ which is really intended 
for the restricted use of its own employees. 
However, permission to use the slides will 
be granted upon request. We found it worth 
while to project this film for classes in public 
speaking, English, drama, office practice, 
and retail selling. Telephone procedure is 
obviously a part of office practice, while 
practice in salesmanship over the telephone, 
the answering of complaints, and routine 
calls should certainly be a part of retail 
training. 

The script of Standard Telephone Service 
stresses the idea that the telephone voice 
should be the voice with a smile. An em- 
ployee is shown answering a phone some 
time after it has rung and speaking with an 
indifferent, gruff voice; in contrast, another 
employee is shown answering a call promptly 
and courteously. Other suggestions include 
the following ideas: 

1. The employee answering the phone should 
state the name of the organization, the depart- 


ment, or the speaker’s name; he should not 
merely say “Hello.” 


2. The customer’s order should be repeated to 
avoid mistakes. 


$. The initiative should be taken in carrying 
through a customer’s request for information, 
even though the information may not be avail- 
able immediately, or the person concerned may 
not be in the office at the time of the call. 

Since the content of the film is not di- 
rected specifically to retail phone service, 
the film instruction will have to be supple- 
mented by textbook and class discussion of 
the retailing telephone technique before 
the class is ready to make practical demon- 
stration telephone calls. 

Perhaps my enthusiasm exceeds its proper 
bounds, but it is difficult for me to refrain 
from giving my unqualified support to this 
type of teaching which actually places be- 
fore the students’ eyes the right and the 
wrong ways of conducting themselves in 
various practical situations. We can talk 
about these situations for hours; with a 

(Concluded on page 287) 


‘Standard Telephone Service (Made for use by the Standard Oi] Company. It will be necessary to write to the leeal 
Standard Oil Company office to determine whether the sound slide is available for outside use. eer re 
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by 


Virgil A. Kirste 
Ryegate High School 
Ryegate, Montana 


A Commercial Program for Small Town Needs} 








One of the most fre- 
quent criticisms that we hear 
concerning the commercial de- 
partments of small schools is 
that they do not teach students 
the things that are practical. 
You and I, as commercial 
teachers, are inclined to resent 
this criticism and to counter 
with the accusation that there 
are so many things the com- 
mercial student may be ex- 
pected to do that it is im- 
possible to teach him all of 
them. 

There is no doubt that this 
is true. If we try to train our commercial 
students so completely that they will be able 
to step from our school into any kind of 
a position available in the commercial field, 
we are attempting the impossible. Our 
problem in the commercial department, 
then, is to find out where our commercial 
students are going to work and train them to 
fill those jobs. 

Much has been written concerning the 
advisability of making surveys and of can- 
vassing the field of opportunity—much that 
is commendable and which would un- 
doubtedly solve our problem completely if 
we only had the time to do this work. How- 
ever, the average commercial teacher in the 
small school is a much overworked indi- 
vidual. He is usually expected to teach at 
least one or two other subjects in addition 
to his commercial classes and to give his 
time proportionately to these subjects. He 
is expected to take his share of the extra- 
curricular activities, and he must take part 
in the community affairs—usually a leading 
part. In short, the commercial teacher 
doesn’t have the time nor the opportunity 
to make surveys, and he wouldn’t have the 
time to plan a special curriculum to take 
care of his special needs if he could make a 
survey. The teacher must do, out of sheer 
necessity, most of his teaching from text- 
books. These textbooks were written to take 
care of all commercial students. Of necessity, 
they must be adaptable to large as well as to 
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small schools. However, bus. 
ness methods and businessmey 
in the small towns differ » 
radically from those of lang 
towns that they really have 
little in common. 

City businesses are special. 
ized. Each person does his 
own small part of the whok. 
Men and women are book- 


taries, clerks, and salesmen. 
But, no small town storekeeper 
ever considers hiring a book- 
keeper, a stenographer, or even 
a salesman. He hires a helper or 
an assistant, whose combined duties usually 
include sweeping out the store and building 
the fire in the mornings, arranging the goods 
on display in an attractive manner, clerking, 
cutting meat, washing windows, delivering 
groceries, and, after the store is closed for 
the day, balancing the books—such as they 
are. Often he must also write any letters o 
prepare the display material that must be 
used the next day. 

Naturally, the commercial departments in 
small high schools do not teach all these 
things, and we are not expected to do so. 
However, because of the methods by which 
we usually are forced to teach our commer- 
cial subjects, I have found that we are not 
even teaching them in a way that they can 
be used by the small town merchant. 

Our bookkeeping is taught on the grand 
scale of partnerships and corporations rather 
than on the useful scale of small businesses 
and personal records; our typing teaches 
legal forms, business letters, and manuscript 
writing, but it does not teach the student 
how to set up an attractive menu for 3 
restaurant or a price list for the store’s dis 
play of specials. Not nearly enough is taught 
about the running of the mimeograph ma- 
chine, and nothing at all is taught about 
the gelatin duplicator or the shadowgraph. 
Even our shorthand fails in that it does not 
give the vocabulary commonly used in the 
small store. 

If this is the case, our commercial pro 
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will obviously not be impressive to the 
yople of the community. Mary Jones may 
gable to go into a large business office and 
ie quite successful where things are run on 
the scale that she has studied and where she 
will be asked to take only a small part in the 
emplete scheme. But, if Mary Jones goes 
down to her father’s store—which is just 
where she will go—and messes things up by 
trying to keep a complicated set of books 
yhen a simple set is all that is needed, and 
ill that her father can possibly understand; 
it Mary must take a half day to set up the 
advertisement that her father wants run in 
tomorrow's paper; and if it takes longer for 
her father to dictate a letter to Mary than it 
takes to write the letter himself, then Mary 
lasn’t learned anything that is practical for 
ler. We, as Mary’s teachers, have not only 
wasted our time, but we have also wasted 
Mary’s time. 

It is even more serious than that. In 
teaching the wrong things to Mary, we have 
given her the aspect of being educated with- 
out giving her the real education; we have 
made her feel that she is capable of doing 
things that she cannot do. There can be 
oly one of two results: Mary will not try 
toadjust her methods to those demanded by 
her future employers; or she will try and, 
finding the methods which she must now 
use are so vastly different from those she has 


Y} learned, she will feel in truth that she really 


knows nothing. She will lose faith in her 
ability. In either case, Mary has a better 
than fifty-fifty chance of becoming a 
failure. 

This picture is not a pretty one for the 
commercial teacher in a small school to look 
at. It is the revised version of “The Devil 
and the Deep”—not a good job of teaching 
and not enough time to do a better one. I 
think, however, that I have found a way in 
which all these difficulties can be overcome 
by even the busiest of teachers. The solution 
which I am now trying is simple and, yet, it 
seems to be effective. I teach the commercial 
subjects in the practical manner by soliciting 
practical material from the community. I let 
it be known among the people of the com- 
munity that we, the commercial class, are 
not only willing to take over some of their 
commercial duties, but that we are also 
eager to do the work. 

Beginning typing students are not in- 
cluded in this program, for their work is 
pretty much standardized the world over. 

hey are mastering fundamental techniques. 
However, each year we have these students 
with their one year of typing experience 
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ready so that we can begin our program im- 
mediately after school starts in the fall. 

Our first commercial problem is to set up 
in attractive form a list of the things which 
the typing students would like to do for the 
people in the community. This list includes 
everything that previous classes have done. 
By going through the files and making out 
this list, the students get an idea of the type 
of work that is demanded in the community; 
they also find out what they will have to 
learn to do if they wish to obtain work. We 
also offer to look over any other problems 
which the townspeople may have and try 
them if we feel that we have the ability and 
the facilities to do the work properly. In 
this way our list of abilities grows each year. 

We type menus for the cafes, price tags 
for the stores, inventory sheets, school and 
church programs, bazaar tickets, handbills, 
advertising posters (with or without pic- 
tures), letters of all kinds for people who 
feel that a typed letter with a stenographer’s 
initials on it will be impressive, and many 
other kinds of material. We file samples of 
all the work we have done, thus making our 
own text on “Typing Jobs to be Found in 
Our Own Community.” Each job calls for 
a certain type of work. The students go 
through these files comparing the methods 
followed on previous jobs and getting ideas 
for the new job. Regular lessons are as- 
signed from a textbook (not always the same 
one) each day, but these lessons are selected 
to correlate with the type of outside work 
the students are doing at that particular 
time. Needless to say, these lessons are 
shorter than the usual type of assignments; 
they are selective and instructive—never of 
the drill type. These assignments are really 
made for the benefit of the students who are 
not working on any outside project at the 
time. The amusing part of the program is 
that the students who are doing the outside 
work are usually the first ones to finish the 
assignment. Although students on a job are 
not required to study assignments, they 
nearly always do so because they are so 
interested, they want to learn more about 
how to do the work properly. 

Our bookkeeping course starts the year 
in the conventional manner, with daily as- 
signments and class work. After the first 
few weeks, we keep the school books. We 
always keep these books according to the 
method we are studying at the time. 

Besides keeping books for the school and 
for some projects of our own (the high school 
Annual and the Commercial Supplies Store), 
we do not bother much with outside book- 
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keeping, for the “books” are one thing that 
most businessmen would rather not open to 
the public. I believe, however, that the 
three projects I have mentioned give the 
students a good idea of how a set of books 
should be kept for a small business. We 
really try to throw the greater emphasis on 
the keeping of personal accounts, starting a 
set of books for each student before the year 
is over and trying to instill in him the desire 
to keep the set of books up to date and run his 
finance, large or small, on a businesslike basis. 

We do receive a few of the farm account 
books, which the government requires of 
some of the farmers, to be straightened out. 
However, the trouble we have with these 
books convinces most of the bookkeeping 
students that they have no desire to become 
accountants. 

Students in the shorthand class have a 
little different problem. They must go out 
and get their work. The class is taught in 
the ordinary manner for the first semester 
except that I dictate some of my personal 
letters to the students. As soon as the stu- 
dents can write at a speed of 35 words a 
minute, I dictate to them one at a time. 

In the second semester, the students are 
permitted to miss class one day a week in 
order to take dictation from any of the 
other teachers. They must be able, however, 
to take dictation at a speed of fifty words a 
minute. Most of the students can take at 
this speed easily at the beginning of the 
semester. 

When they can take sixty-five words a 
minute, the students are permitted to go 
downtown (on call) to take dictation during 
the shorthand period. When they can take 
eighty words a minute, we put them out “on 
assignment”; that is, we arrange with the 
various businessmen to take them for a half 
day at a time. The students are permitted 
to go out on assignments once a week, but 
they are not permitted to go to the same 
place of business more than twice. This rule 
was made to give them a chance to try 
various kinds of businesses. 

We ask the businessmen to call on the 
students to do all the duties that they would 
be asked to do if the students were working 
for pay—this includes sweeping the floor if 
the businessman wants it swept. Most of the 
businessmen in our community are glad to 
assist in this manner, for they appreciate the 
extra help, inexperienced as it is, and they 
are willing to spend a little time instructing 
the students in minor or specialized duties 
connected with their business in return for 
the help they receive. Only students who 
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are taking the complete commercial cour» 
are allowed to go out on these assignments, 
A brief report from the businessman ¢op. 
cerning the student out on assignment jy 
accepted as the lesson for that day in aj 
commercial subjects. 

As you can guess, our commercial depart 
ment sometimes gets mixed up as to definite 
classes in the second semester. Bookkeeping, 
typewriting, and shorthand are blenda 
together into one “just business” class. We 
feel, however, that as long as the students 
are all actively engaged in learning some 
thing and enjoying their work, it is worth the 
inconvenience. Our classroom takes 
more of the air of a print shop than ofa 
classroom, but we are getting things done, 
and we are doing work in an orderly manner. 
Besides, the students are learning things— 
practical, everyday things—about how to 
do the jobs they will be called on to do after 
they have graduated. Students are con- 
stantly coming and going—on assignment, 
to take a letter, or to deliver finished work— 
but we never bother to check them in or out. 
They are so busy and interested that they 
never think of loitering. We usually have 
more work than we can do, but the students 
never say “no” when someone asks them to 
take over another job. It is a new interest 
and a new challenge. They take the business- 
man’s attitude, and when they get out of 
school they will be businessmen and busi- 
ness women. 

I really think that our system of assign- 
ments is the most important part of the en- 
tire course, for it is during these last few 
weeks of school that the students not only 
put the finishing touches on their “‘course in 
practical experience,” but they also have 
the opportunity to step out into the local 
business field and show their ability. If they 
have what it takes, they get jobs. If our 
local businesses cannot absorb the students, 
at least our businessmen remember them 
and in the course of their contacts with 
other businessmen, the students often hear 
of other openings in other places. 

We have no placement bureau, but what 
small school has? However, our percentage 
of working graduates is high and, after all, 
we teach commerce so that boys and girls 
can get jobs. 





Tests for Applied Business Arithmetic 
You may now obtain a series of eight achievement tests 
based on APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. 
The eight tests are sold only in a set. Samples will be sent. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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ARITHMETIC, like other subjects in 
the business course, is being constantly 
analyzed. Is it functioning? Is it given most 
often in the ninth year, if at all? Do the 
pupils improve during that year? Is it being 
taught efficiently? Do the results justify 
the time spent on it? 

As in other subjects, the dissatisfied 
teacher of ninth-grade arithmetic is com- 
plaining of the “poor grade of pupils nowa- 
days,” or of the “lack of good arithmetic 
teaching in the eighth grade.” What about 
the complaint against the ability of the 
present-day pupil? In our high schools we 
are now gathering hundreds of pupils with 
mentalities that, in past generations, did not 
aspire to secondary education. This tends 
to show that the quality of the pupils’ men- 
tality is lower. However, the pupil with the 
higher-grade mentality is also coming to 
high school. He is coming in greater per- 
centage of eligible population just as is his 
more trudging brother. It is not fair, then, 
to classify the whole high school enrollment 
as inferior, although we may agree that the 
average mentality is somewhat lower. The 
complaint that the arithmetic taught previ- 
ous to the ninth grade is unsatisfactory may 
be attributed to the American trait of find- 
ing fault. Teachers are quite normal in this 
respect. 

The only fair question is, “Is the teaching 
of ninth-grade arithmetic producing good 
results?” The general answer, “No,” is a 
safe one. Ninth-grade arithmetic is not 
functioning well. Where is there an arith- 
metic teacher who is satisfied with his work? 
[et us see what the faults are. 


INaccuracy. Accuracy is the result of 
and of concentration. If the human 
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mind could develop the ability to eliminate, 
temporarily, all thoughts other than those 
pertaining to the matter at hand, 100 per 
cent accuracy would result. We can teach 
pupils how to concentrate; we can penalize 
pupils for wrong answers; and we can drill 
pupils thoroughly in an attempt to force 
accuracy. However, we can go no further 
in teaching accuracy. We know that various 
plans are tried to develop accuracy. If these 
plans are practicable, they rely fundamen- 
tally on the hope of stimulating the pupil 
to concentrate. 


INABILITY TO REMEMBER. We teach the 
finding of profit by using the selling price as 
100 per cent. We teach, we drill, and we 
test the pupils. Then, if necessary, we re- 
teach and retest until we are certain the 
class has mastered the theory. We go on 
to the next phase of the subject, and we 
return later to the theme of “selling price 
based on 100 per cent.” To our amazement 
if we are beginning teachers, or to our dis- 
concernment, if we are experienced teachers, 
only some of the pupils in the class can work 
the problems easily; some of the pupils 
stumble, but after a few false starts, they 
are able to recall the process. The remainder 
of the class, an uncomfortably large pro- 
portion, use a wrong process, or they make 
some irrelevant calculations and cannot 
solve the problems. 

Some teachers will contend that forgetting 
a process can be avoided by returning to 
it frequently; that is, by providing con- 
siderable drill on the material that has 
already been taught. However, there is not 
time, as the year goes on, to review fre- 
quently all the subject matter that has been 
taught before. 
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Other teachers believe that forgetting 
processes is really only failure to recall; that 
the process is in the mind and only practice 
is needed to accomplish the recall. These 
teachers contend that only a few pupils 
with special ability in arithmetic can recall 
processes at will. They contend that the 
majority of pupils cannot pass a simple test 
in the arithmetic that they have learned 
some time ago. How many intelligent people 
who have learned to figure interest can check 
the calculations of their savings banks? 
How many people can calculate the rate of 
interest charged on certain installment pur- 
chases? How many intelligent people 
actually check on the multiplications and 
additions of the grocer when they make a 
cash purchase? Most people permit the 
store or the bank clerk to do the figuring and 
when leisure permits, they try to check the 
calculations. I am thinking of the people 
who have been taught the processes under 
discussion, but who are unable to recall them 
promptly enough to make use of them. 

Many employers label the failure to recall 
as a lack of learning of ability. It is a com- 
mon occurrance for an employer, who for 
twenty years haskbeen using certain calcu- 
lations in his business, to forget what an 
apparently stupid youth he was as a be- 
ginner. After twenty years, the employer 
does not realize that what he takes casually 
as his native ability is the result of months 
and years of practice. He is likely to expect 
the newcomer to attack the office arithmetic 
with the directness that he forgets comes 
only with familiarity. 


INABILITY TO IDENTIFY. The lack of ability 
to visualize the necessary process in solving 
a problem is a common occurrance. Many 
teachers are confounded by the pupils’ sud- 
den change from satisfactory to unsatis- 
factory work in this respect. Let us consider 
the following example: 


Step 1. The pupils are taught how to find 
the percentage when the base and the rate 
are given. Drill work follows. A test is given, 
with satisfactory results. 


Step 2. The class is taught how to find 
the rate when the base and the percentage 
are given. Drill work follows. A test is 
given, with satisfactory results. 

Step 3. A testiinvolving both processes is 
then given, the problems being interspersed. 
The pupils must decide by which process 
each type of problem is to be worked. The 
results are unsatisfactory. Many pupils 
who did well on the first two tests are con- 
fused on the third test. 
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The third test is more than a test of the 
knowledge of one or more processes; it is g 
test in discrimination—in identifying one 
type of problem from another. What has 
happened is that the pupils who failed have 
been given a task beyond their comprehen. 
sion. In the first two tests they could follow 
the customary process without being able 
to understand the problem as they read it, 
In the third test they had to understand the 
problem and then decide which process to 
use in working the problem. This is a hurdle 
which eliminates many of the runners. 

The inability to understand a problem is 
not the same kind of educational difficulty 
as inaccuracy and forgetfulness. It implies 
that the pupil has an inferior mind; that is, 
a low I. Q., or a severe reading handicap, for 
inaccuracy and forgetfulness are also found 
in superior minds. 

The inability to understand may come 
from a low I. Q., or it may be the result of a 
reading difficulty in a superior or an average 
mind. I do not intend to discuss the various 
causes of reading handicap, for I do not feel 
confident that I can. I do believe, however, 
that if the reading quotient of a child is 
below his intelligence quotient, the fault can 
be corrected. I know that when the reading 
fault is corrected, the pupil’s work in arith- 
metic, and in any other subject requiring 
comprehension of text material, will improve. 

It has been suggested that some of the 
reading difficulty existing today may be 
due to the recent innovation of word reading 
in the elementary schools. In this method, 
the study of letter and diphthong sounds are 
discarded and all attempts at syllabification 
are eliminated. Beginning pupils are taught 
to recognize words as a whole. That this 
practice has not proved entirely beneficial 
and that it has probably resulted in poorer 
reading on the part of some pupils, is proved 
by the fact that there is now a movement 
back to the sounds and syllables method of 
teaching reading. 

We now have lined up for inspection three 
types of pupils whose arithmetic achievement 
is faulty: ’ 

1. Pupils who, from lack of sufficient 
practice in application, fail to recall many 
processes promptly enough. They, therefore, 
appear not to know them. 

2. Pupils who would be able to work the 
problems if they could conquer a reading 
difficulty. 

3. Pupils who are not able to understand 
work that is more difficult than calculations 
in addition, simple division, multiplication, 
and subtraction. 
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for the third group, little hope exists. 
These pupils can learn to add a column of 
fgures with a high degree of accuracy. They 
an learn to multiply, divide, and subtract 
vith painful deliberation. However, they 
annot analyze a problem from textual facts. 
4] that can be done, and what benefits 
these pupils most, is to provide them with a 
quantity of arithmetic exercises in the form 
ifbills, statements, daily reports, and similar 
problems. ‘They can develop as high a degree 
of accuracy as possible and, perhaps a by- 
product of speed may also develop. 

For the second group, the first course is to 
diminate the reading handicap. This is not 
the duty of the arithmetic teacher, for the 
arithmetic teacher probably does not know 
how to eliminate it. It is the duty of a 
gecialist. If, however, no special teaching 
can be provided, teachers of other subjects 
can do something toward attaining the goal. 

Let it be understood that when a teacher 
must stop to teach or to correct something 
outside his own subject matter, he must 
dight his own subject to some extent. In 
site of this fact, however, it certainly is 
better to spend some time on the funda- 
mentals if the remaining time spent on the 
subject matter will be more profitable. If, 
after spending one-half the year on over- 
coming a reading difficulty, the class can 
handle more subject matter in the second 
half, both progress and profit result. If, 
by avoiding corrective work and spending 
all the time on subject matter, the class is 
confused and develops misconceptions from 
its reading, the total year’s progress may be 
less than that obtained by the first plan. 
The profit thereby will be reduced. 

I do not contend that in all your classes 
you should do corrective reading work. I 
believe that in the low I. Q. divisions you 
will profit by giving some time to corrective 
work. If your classes are grouped hetero- 
genously, you certainly cannot make the 
majority of the pupils mark time while you 
work with the others. If your class is homo- 
genously grouped and it shows general 
reading disability, then you may do cor- 
tective work with profit. 

The corrective process is best handled by 
the expert. If the expert is not available, the 
classroom teacher may attempt some of the 
more elementary methods. These methods 
include the following: 


1. Key Words. Read a sentence; decide 
which words tell the main story; then read 
those words as a sentence. 


(Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1937). 
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Example: Brown borrowed $6,000 at 6 per cent 
interest and invested it in a house. 
How much interest must he pay the 
bank each year? 


The key words are “Borrowed $6,000 
at 6 per cent interest. How much 
interest must he pay the bank each 
year?” 

2. Comprehension. Read a sentence and 
then reword it. 

Example: Use the problem given above and re- 
word it as follows: What is the in- 
terest on $6,000 for one year at 6 per 
cent? 

8. Modifiers or Clarifiers. Determine what 
the other words of the sentence do. The 
other words in the problem given in the 
first example tell rather unimportant de- 
tails; they do not help in solving the problem. 

Many teachers have followed this plan. 
They have required, before assigning a 
problem, that one pupil read it aloud, 
another pupil must restate it, and a third 
pupil must tell what process shall be used in 
the attack. These teachers are doing reme- 
dial work. My only suggestion is that the 
teacher call on those pupils who need it 
most, requiring them to read and to restate 
the problems. 

Reading experts tell us that there are 
many causes of poor reading ability. A 
pupil may have poor reading ability because, 
when he was learning to read, he may have 
been placed in a group having a higher 
mental age. Poor reading ability may also 
be the result of having distorted pictures in 
the mind, such as seeing a whole word back- 
wards. This latter reason is sometimes 
associated with left handedness. 

Arthur I. Gates, in the Thirty-sixth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education,' lists the following as some of 
the causes of poor reading ability: low intel- 
ligence; immaturity; special mental defects; 
physical deficiencies; bodily injuries and 
defects; defects of sensory apparatus— 
visual and auditory; hand, eye, and brain 
dominance and other organic characteristics; 
differences in temperament and personality; 
unfortunate management of the child; mis- 
leading motivation; lack of motivation; and 
inadequate guidance and teaching. 

To ordinary teachers, this list is startling, 
for most people do not know that there are 
so many causes of poor reading ability. 
Arithmetic teachers cannot do much about 
correcting these troubles, but they can be 
much more sympathetic with those pupils 

(Concluded on page 277) 


‘Arthur I. Gates in The Teaching of Reading, Part I, Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edueation 
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Solving the Bookkeeping Problem 


by 


H. G. Enterline 
Kings Park High School 
Kings Park, Long Island, New York 


Mr. Enterline presents a method of teaching bookkeeping which was especially 
planned for use in the small high school where facilities available do not permit the 
full commercial program. It is also effective in those communities where the small 
number of bookkeeping positions will not justify a separate course in Bookkeeping II. 


THE PROBLEM. The teacher of bookkeeping 
in the secondary school today is confronted 
by a two-fold problem: (1) the low per- 
centage of placements of trained bookkeepers; 
and (2) meeting the needs, the interests, and 
the abilities of a motley group of students 
who are registering for the course through 
a careful selection of content material. 

PLACEMENT. The fact that proportionately 
few trained bookkeepers ever find bookkeep- 
ing positions is well known. It is extremely 
doubtful whether the continuation of the 
traditional Bookkeeping II course under 
these conditions can be justified. This is a 
general statement, of course, and only a 
local survey will disclose the exact number 
of students who find such positions. It is 
more than likely that students trained as 
bookkeepers will find merchandising posi- 
tions. The suggestion, therefore, is that 
courses in merchandising supplant the 
traditional Bookkeeping II course. This 
means not only an enriched curriculum, but 
also an increasing possibility for the student 
to make satisfactory adjustment to the job. 


NATURE OF STUDENTS. Whether we, as 
business teachers, like to admit it or not, 
our department has been something of a 
dumping ground for material that does not 
fit elsewhere. For that reason, perhaps, 
there has been more real teaching done in 
the business department than in any other 
department. We've had to do something 
with this material, since further dumping 
was frequently impossible. Parenthetically, 
however, it has been said that the business 
department welcomed industrial arts with 
open arms. However true that may be, the 
enrollees in any Bookkeeping I class, unless 
they have been carefully selected, represent 
a motley group and any attempt to classify 
them is extremely difficult. The following 
are some of the differences which will be 
universally found: differences in intelli- 
gence, sex, ability, purpose, and attitude. 
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Mix these differences, add a variety of ages, 
and an almost incredible number of possible 
combinations evolves. For example, there 
is the bright boy who is lazy and who is 
looking for easy credit; there is the dull 
girl who has hopes of becoming an ac. 
countant; there is the prospective “drop- 
out” who is disinterested and who is planning 
to leave school as soon as he reaches his 
next birthday. ‘These are only a few in- 
stances, but they demonstrate that each 
student is an individual problem. 

Any attempt to shape each student on 
the same bookkeeping mold is not only 
educationally unsound, but it is also in- 
capable of achievement. To give the brighter 
student additional supplementary material 
of a similar nature is likewise unsound. This 
is mere “busy” work. The real purpose of 
supplementary material is to clarify prin- 
ciples wherein difficulty was experienced. 
The solution rests in providing differentiated 
assignments for each student so that he may 
progress as best befits his own peculiar in- 
terests, abilities, and needs. Bookkeeping 
provides this opportunity as few other subjects 
can. Obviously, the work of the teacher be- 
comes more difficult, but at the same time, 
it becomes more interesting, and much more 
worth while. 


NATURE OF TEACHING MATERIALS. Assuming 
that the Bookkeeping II course, as such, is 
discontinued, what then shall be the nature 
of the content of a one-year bookkeeping 
course for this mixed group of students! 
One procedure which has worked out suc- 
cessfully is presented graphically in the il 
lustration on page 255. 

Entering the bookkeeping class are stu- 
dents of different ages, and with different 
purposes, interests, needs, and intellects. It 
is the responsibility of the teacher to locate 
these differences, and by the end of s& 
weeks the students will generally fall into 
these three groups: first, those students 
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who take a keen interest in the work, who 
are alert, and who are always a jump ahead 
of the rest of the group; second, the normal 
or middle group of students who follow in- 
sructions rather carefully, but who show 
little or no progress beyond that required by 
the teacher; and third, the slow group which 
needs constant assistance and encourage- 
ment. Obviously enough, there is no clear 
line of demarcation existing between these 
three groups. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE CouRSE. The work of 
the first six weeks entails the development 
of the theory of debits and credits and the 
completion of the first bookkeeping cycle on 
alow or introductory level. At this point, 
the more alert students who show a keen 
interest in the subject break away from the 
major portion of the class and move ahead 
as rapidly as possible on their own initiative. 
In one year of thirty-six or forty weeks, 
these students will complete the traditional 
two years of work, covering the funda- 
mental processes, single proprietorship, part- 
nership, and sometimes phases of corpora- 
tin bookkeeping. Members of this group, 
usually not exceeding 10 per cent of the 
entire group, are awarded two units of 
credit; they are the only ones thought to be 
vocationally trained. They are the only ones 
who will receive recommendations for book- 
keeping positions. This may appear to be a 
rather heavy program to be completed in 
one year. It must be remembered, however, 
that it is entirely elective, and that those 
students electing to pursue this branch of 
the course represent a relatively low per- 


Weeks In School Year 
T 





centage of the class; they possess more than 
usual interest and ability. Then, too, the 
course is open only to the more mature 
students in the eleventh or twelfth grades. 
It must likewise be considered that the 
customary two-year bookkeeping program 
is geared to the middle student. In a few 
instances, students have found it impossible 
to complete the necessary work by the end 
of one year. If there are such students in 
the class, two options are available: The 
student may complete the work during the 
following summer; or the student may com- 
plete the work not later than the end of the 
first semester in the following year. 

The second or middle group of students 
works together as a body until the com- 
pletion of the second or third bookkeeping 
cycle. They then select projects in which 
they are particularly interested. These 
projects are varied in nature, in type and 
in difficulty. The guiding purpose in letting 
each student select a project is to enable the 
students to choose work that will have the 
most personal-interest value. Much practice 
material is available. These materials are 
assembled and arranged according to diffi- 
culty, and they are distributed according to 
interests and abilities. In general, projects 
may be obtained in the following fields: 
retailing, wholesale selling, farming, house- 
hold budgeting, and medicine. Sets are 
also available that provide actual practice 
in keeping student activity and school ac- 
counts. Girls who indicate no particular 
choice are encouraged to choose projects 

(Concluded on page 288) 
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The Dissolution Chart 


by 


Philip Kaplan 
Hartford Secretarial School 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Mr. Kaplan presents a practical and simple plan by which the 
teacher of accounting may easily present the termination of a 
partnership and the resulting entries. 





Recently I glanced through 
several accounting textbooks for 
the purpose of discovering the 
method or methods used by the 
authors in treating the dissolution 
of a partnership. I found that no 
book dealt with the dissolution of 
this particular type of business. 
True, the textbooks treated the 
formation and the conduct of the 
partnership with infinite detail, 
but it seemed to me that some- 
thing should have been mentioned 
about the termination of the busi- 
ness. 

I have remembered what Pro- 
fessor Harold F. Phillips, former 
head of the accounting department of the 
State Teachers College, Salem, Massachu- 
setts, once presented to his class of aspiring 
teachers, and I have developed the idea 
still further. As a result, I shall endeavor 
to introduce a dissolution chart by which 
accounting teachers may greatly simplify 
their instruction should they desire to have 
their classes study the procedure involved 
in the dissolution of a partnership. 

In the first problem I shall present, you 
will notice that a “Liabilities” account has 
been omitted, and that the balance of each 
partner’s capital account is sufficiently large 
to enable him to stand the “potential pro- 
rated loss” which I shall explain later. By 
introducing a simple problem, the teacher 
can then lead into the second, and more 
complicated, problem. 


PART I 


Three partners, A. B. and C, sharing 
profits in the ratio of 4:3:1, or 4, 3%, and \%, 
decide to terminate their business. At the 
time of the dissolution, their ledger contains 
the following balances: 


AssETS A, Cap. % 








$50,000 





$100,000 | 
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B, Cap. % C, Cap. \ 





$30,000 $20,000 





(Place the T accounts on the 
blackboard and explain that the 
profits may be shared in any 
manner agreed upon, and that the 
ratio does not necessarily have to 
be 5:3:2, as the capital accounts 
might seem to indicate.) 

On the first installment, the 
partners realize $50,000 on the 
assets sold. (The teacher may 
now introduce the dissolution 
chart, stating that “Total” means 
the net worth of the business and 
that the individual amounts are the bal- 
ances of each capital account.) 














Tora. 
$100,000 
50,000 Cash 
$50,000 P.P.L. 
A (4) B (3%) C (%) 
$50,000 | $30,000 $20,000 


The letters “P.P.L.” mean “potential 
prorated loss.” In other words, should the 
business fail to liquidate the remaining 
assets, the $50,000 would be the loss which 
the partners would suffer. However, since 
the business has not as yet ended, the loss 
is only potential or possible. The word 
“prorated” means that this loss must be 
distributed among the three partners in 
accordance with their profit-sharing ratio. 
Then, returning to the chart, the teacher 
now allocates this loss as follows: 


Tora. 


$100,000 
50,000 Cash 


$50,000 P.P.L. 
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A (4) B (%) C (4) 
180,000 $30,000 $20,000 
925,000 P.P.L. | $18,750 P.P.L. | $6,250 P.P.L. 


By subtracting the potential prorated 
oss from the balance of the capital accounts, 
you obtain the amount of cash which each 
yrtner shall receive. Notice that the con- 
ol amount in the “Total” column should 
iways agree with the three individual 
totals carried in the chart. Returning to 




















the chart: 
Tora. 
$100,000 
50,000 Cash 
$50,000 P.P.L. 

A (4) B (%) C (%) 
$50,000 $30,000 $20,000 
%5,000 Cash 11,250 Cash 18,750 Cash 
$25,000 P.P.L. | $18,750 P.P.L. $6,250 P.P.L. 








We can now make the entries for the work 
shown thus far on the chart for the liquida- 
tion of the assets: 


eS ibis cele date eke $50,000 
EE Pe Cee en ee $50,000 
To record first installment 
of sale of assets. 
ER chk codavtes oe shares $25,000 
i ts carn wicaia 11,250 
ERATOR See ae 13,750 
EE eee $50,000 


To record allocation of cash 


Following the same methods as those used 
before, we find that the partners’ capital 
accounts now total $50,000, or the amount 
of the total potential prorated loss. The 
teacher may continue with the chart as 
follows: 




















Tora 

$50,000 

25,000 Cash 

$25,000 P.P.L. 

A (%) B (%) C (¥%) 

$25,000 $18,750 $6,250 
12,500 Cash 9,375 Cash 3,125 Cash 
$12,500 P.P.L. | $9,375 P.P.L. $3,125 P.P.L. 








The following bookkeeping entries may be 
made: 


DU ekicis Nth eee tbbaidceodh $25,000 
Pi hendens mebabanntes $25,000 
To record second installment 
of sale of assets. 
aaa ciate $12,500 
cosa.) naan pate 9,375 
Wag SEs Se-dve odo ees ckew.ed ides 8,125 
SE Ree ees ee $25,000 


To record allocation of cash 
realized on sale of assets. 


(The teacher should make sure that he is 
following through, on the blackboard, the 
entries in the T accounts.) 

The final installment of assets is liquidated 
for $25,000, merely to simplify the problem. 
Again returning to the chart: 



























































realized on sale of assets. Tora. 
Let us now return to the chart and study $25,000 
; “ 25,000 Cash 
two more installments. The partners realize 
another $25,000 on the sale of their assets. No Loss 
TABLE I 
| 
ToraL A (4%) B (%) C (%) 
$100,000 $50,000 $30,000 $20,000 
50,000 Cash 25,000 Cash 11,250 Cash 13,750 Cash 
$50,000 P.P.L. $25,000 P.P.L. $18,750 P.P.L. | $6,250 P.P.L. 
$50,000 $25,000 $18,750 $6,250 
25,000 Cash 12,500 Cash 9,375 Cash 3,125 Cash 
$25,000 P.P.L. $12,500 P.P.L. $9,375 P.P.L. $3,125 P.P.L. 
$25,000 | $12,500 $9,875 $3,125 
25,000 Cash 12,500 Cash 9,375 Cash $,125 Cash 
No Loss No Loss No Loss No' Loss 
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A (%) B (3%) C (hk) 
$12,500 $9,375 $3,125 
12,500 Cash 9,375 Cash 3,125 Cash 
No Loss No Loss No Loss 


The entries are as follows: 


ee eee on See $25,000 
EO oe ee $25,000 
To record final installment 
of sale of assets. 


CO ee eee ree $12,500 
RS er ere 9,375 
Nap 64 <6 ost cnsoes owen 3,125 
SERRE ea 2 eee eee $25,000 
To record final allocation of 
cash, 


The final chart as it should appear on the 
blackboard is shown in Table I. 


PART II 


After the introduction of a simple form of 
dissolution chart where all the partners are 
in a position to stand the potential prorated 
loss, let us turn to another problem. In 
this problem, one partner’s loss must be 
borne by the other two partners in the busi- 
ness. I shall follow the same methods em- 
ployed in Part I, but some preliminary 
work must be done. In this problem, we 
shall use an account for cash, another ac- 
count for the remaining assets under one 
title, one account for liabilities, and the 
capita! accounts for the three partners. 

On December 31, A, B, and C decide to 
liquidate their business. On that day, their 
ledger is as follows: 








CasH AssETS — LiaBILITIES — 
$30,000 $120,000 | $50,000 
A, Cap. (14) B, Car. (34) __C, Car. (14) 
| | 
$50,000 | $45,000 | $5,000 





On the first installment, the partners 
realize $20,000 on the sale of their assets. 
They then decide to liquidate their liabilities. 
The entries are as follows: 

ae Grn em Pree $20,000 

EE eer eee eee $20,000 
To record first installment of 
assets. 
ee are renee $50,000 
RN si te ie tc ag kal oie. 0 5.0 4:5% $50,000 
To record liquidation of lia- 
bilities. 

The teacher should bring to the attention 

of the class the fact that the proprietorship 
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account remains unchanged since there has 
been an equal decrease of assets as well x 
liabilities. 

On the second installment, the partney 
realize $20,000. Proceeding in the same 
manner as in Part I, we find the total pp. 
tential prorated loss. However, when ye 
come to C, we discover that, with a credit 
balance of $5,000, C must stand a potential 
prorated loss of $10,000. In other words, ( 
has a loss of $5,000 (Capital, $10,000- 
P.P.1.. $5,000=$%5,000) which must hk 
borne by A and B. How will this loss be 
divided? Let us look at the ratio again— 
4:3:1. Since C cannot take the loss, A and 
B must take it in the ratio of 4:3. A must 
stand 4/7 of the loss and B must stand $/7 
of the loss. The rule to observe is this: 
Take the numerators of the original frac. 
tions; add them together; the result becomes 
the denominator with the original figure 
still the numerator. 

The loss is encircled and then prorated 
between A and B. The original prorated 
loss for each partner (A and B) and C’s loss, 
added together and subtracted from the 
original account balance will give the amount 
of cash which A and B will receive. Obvi- 
ously, C does not receive anything on this 
installment. The chart would be as follows: 


Tora 


$100,000 
20,000 Cash 


$80,000 P.P.L. 


$5,000 C’s P.P.L. 


a(t | BeQ | 





| 
&.. (4) 
$50,000.00 $45,000.00 | $5,000 
7,142.86 Cash | 12,857.14 Cash | ...... Cash 


$40,000.00 P.P.L. | $30,000.00 P.P.L. | $10,000 P.P.L. 


$2,857.14 A’spart| $2,142.86 B’spart $5,000] C’sloss 


of C’s loss of C’s loss 











The teacher should again bring to the 
attention of the class the fact that the col- 
umns at the left must always coincide with 
the separate amounts found under each 
capital account. The entries are as follows: 

A ry ae ee ER 

RR eee eo $20,000 
To record second installment 
of sale of assets. 


nS Se arene $7,142.86 
eee 12,857.14 
LE RRR aa aie $20,000 


To record allocation of 
cash realized on second 
installment. 
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On the third installment, $40,000 in cash 
is realized and we find that C’s potential 
jss equals his capital account. Thus, he 
reeives no cash on this installment; only 














4 and B share the installment. 





$30,000 was realized. 
stand the loss and, of course, receives his 
share of cash. The $10,000 potential loss is 
now an actual loss and is apportioned ac- 
cordingly. The chart would read as follows: 





Tora 


$40,000 
30,000 





$10,000 P.P.L. 





Tora. 
$80,000 
40,000 Cash 
$40,000 P.P.L. 

A 04) B (34) c 0) 
42,857.14 | $82,142.86 85,000 
92,857.14 Cash | 17,142.86 Cash | ..... Cash 
$20,000.00 P.P.L. | $15,000.00 P.P.L. | $5,000 P.P.L 
The entries would be as follows: 

TE ere gee ae $40,000 
ee ee $40,000 
To record third install- 
ment on sale of assets. 
A, Capital.................. $22,857.14 
Pa rps oo 17,142.86 
AS aera Re aes ae $40,000 
To record allocation of 
cash realized on third in- 
stallment. 
On the fourth and final installment, 


This time, C can 














A (4%) B (3%) C (%) 
$20,000 $15,000 $5,000 
15,000 11,250 3,750 
$5,000 P.P.L. $3,750 P.P.L. $1,250 P.P.L. 
$5,000 Loss | $3,750 Loss $1,250 Loss 
| 
The entries are as follows: 
RRs bind being ee tee we Wee $30,000 
Rich Shen cei ek 6 eae adhe $80,000 
To record final installment 
of assets. 
Oe Rtas, 5 sox weerddowiek.. 6 $15,000 
Be A re et core 11,250 
ESR See ee $,750 
UE epee eee $30,000 
To record final allocation of 
cash. 


A new account, Liquidation Profit and 
Loss, may now be introduced. It is debited 
for any loss and credited for any profit 
realized on the sale of the assets. Since we 
have a $10,000 loss, the entry will be as 
follows: 


Liquidation Profit and Loss... .. $10,000 
MC iétecese cb senevasenaa $10,000 
To record loss on liquidation 
of assets. 
ey ee eee re $5,000 
EE re ee 3,750 
i eS ee 1,250 
Liquidation Profit and Loss. . . $10,000 


To allocate loss on liquidation 
of assets. 


The completed chart is shown in Table II. 
I hope that teachers of accounting will 
find this material practical for classroom 
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$5,000 C’s P.P.L. 





30,000 Cash 





$10,000 P.P.L. 
$10,000 Loss 





$2,857.14 A’s part 


of C’s loss 
$80,000 $42,857 . 14 
40,000 Cash 22,857.14 Cash 
$40,000 P.P.L. $20,000.00 P.P.L. 
$40,000 $20,000 . 00 


15,000.00 Cash 


$5,000.00 P.P.L. 


$5,000.00 Loss 








use. It can be practical if it is presented 
$10,000 Loss properly. 
TABLE II 
ToTaL A (4%) B (3%) | C (%) 
$100,000 $50,000.00 $45,000.00 | $ 5,000 
20,000 Cash 7,142.86 Cash i rae Cash 
$80,000 P.P.L. $40,000.00 P.P.L. $30,000.00 P.P.L. $10,000 P.P.L. 


$2,142.86 B’s part | 


of C’s loss 


$5,000] C’s loss 








$32,142.86 $5,000 
oh 8 oe a ee ree Cash 

$15,000.00 P.P.L. $5,000 P.P.L. 

$15,000.00 $5,000 
11,250.00 Cash $,750 Cash 
$3,750.00 P.P.L. $1,250 P.P.L. 
$3,750.00 Loss $1,250 Loss 
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CLASEROOM - PROFESSIONAL 
The Business School Manager and His Problems 
by 
One definition of a school Frank D. March response, have been held by 
manager can be gleaned from _ Vice President and Director the following: “Our mail to 
an analysis of the telephone Drake Schools your home,” “Our advertise- 
calls directed to him by his New York, New York ments in your school paper or 


secretary. If the party wishes 

to speak to the registrar, the manager is 
generally called. Calls for the principal or 
for the personnel manager are referred to 
him. He is also head of the advertising de- 
partment, the placement department, the 
employment bureau, and the purchasing 
department. When creditors are pressing 
for payment of bills, the secretary connects 
them with the bookkeeping department; the 
manager answers these calls as well. When 
emergencies arise, he may have to take the 
place of the carpenter, the electrician, the 
plumber, the painter, the gardener, the 
furniture mover, or the delivery boy. Of 
course, the number of chores he is called 
upon to perform depends upon the size of 
the school and whether or not business is 
good for the season. 

Most school managers have as their 
slogan for success, “Get them, hold them, 
place them.” There must be at least 100 
mediums used for enrolling new students. 
We use about 25 mediums in the Drake 
Schools. As a guide for our advertising 
budget, we print a form listing these 
mediums, and we require each new student 
to fill it in. The students are requested to 
look over the list carefully and check the 
one or more ways in which they first became 
familiar with our schools. Two checks 
represent the deciding medium responsible 
for registration. We have found that recom- 
mendations by former students or others 
familiar with our courses of study have 
always been at the top of the list with an 
average of over 50 per cent. The next four 
positions, which show about $5 per cent 
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magazine,” “Seeing window 
signs of our business school,” and “Visits of 
our registrar to your home.” Advertisements 
in daily newspapers, on outdoor billboards, 
in buses and trolley cars, in the classified 
telephone directory, and in the high school 
general organization books, represent about 
15 per cent of the mediums. From season to 
season the relative positions of these me- 
diums change because of circumstances 
that are not easily explained. However, in 
one particular instance, we were able to note 
an increased response as a result of featuring 
our evening sessions on pages carrying con- 
siderable publicity on the probable curtail- 
ment of the public evening schools. Of 
course, we have found occasions when some 
advertising medium failed to produce any 
response at all. The questionnaire filled in 
by new students has proved helpful in en- 
abling us to apportion our advertising funds 
to media which are the most productive. 

Yes, we use fieldmen, registrars, or solici- 
tors—call them what you may—and we 
have found them a profitable adjunct to 
our organization. The selection of the right 
type of registrars is of utmost importance. 
They must be ethical and representative of 
the school. Their major function in the 
field is to personally invite a prospect to 
visit the school in order to speak to the 
principal or the school manager. Fieldmen 
are also useful in reselling drop-outs. 

We have, from time to time, inaugurat 
special courses in various fields, but we have 
come to the conclusion that shorthand, 
typewriting, accounting, and _ personality 
training represent the major and most 
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narketable services of the business school. 

The faculty plays an important part in 
holding” the student. In addition to the 
development of skills, we stress the im- 
portance of personality in all its accepted 
jefinitions. We therefore include courses 
and methods calculated to assist adolescents 
in developing practical-thinking business 
personalities. One way to achieve this 
sim is to maintain an atmosphere of business 
in the school—a relationship of office man- 
wer and employee, instead of teacher and 
student. A good teacher possesses all those 
characteristics which would make a good 
business executive. - 

From the first day students begin their 
training with us, our teachers are mindful 
of the fact that a pleasant, friendly attitude 
in correcting faults of speech, dress, and 
manners helps in the development of per- 
snality. Our secretarial finishing depart- 
ment includes a course in speech improve- 
ment with the use of a voice recording ma- 
chine. Students also make records, pre- 
paring their own script under the instructor’s 
guidance, which demonstrate the right and 
the wrong ways to apply for a job. This 
‘job clinic,” as we term it, helps materially 
in getting the student to become interview- 
minded before the interview. 

We firmly believe that for every student 
placed in a position, we can expect two new 
enrollments. ‘These new enrollments may 
not come immediately, but they will come 
over a period of time. Therefore, it isn’t 
any wonder that we experience the same 
elation over a placement that we do over 
the report of a new registration. Our em- 
ployment department works hand in hand 
with our secretarial finishing department. 
It is comparable with that of the commercial 
agency to the extent that both must make 
contacts and placements. The commercial 
agency operates directly on the fees it re- 
ceives. The school, while it charges no fee, 
operates indirectly on the number of place- 
ments it makes. 

Both the school and the agency make 
their contacts in much the same fashion. 
Newspaper advertising, circular letters, blot- 
ters, calendars, personal representatives, and 
other common promotional media and de- 
vices are utilized. The agency sells its 
service, maintaining that experienced help, 
generally, is more efficient than inexperi- 
enced help. The school, on the other hand, 
sells its service maintaining that inexperi- 
enced personnel—in so far as habit, attitude, 
and amenability are concerned—is more 
eficient than experienced help. 
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Based on a survey of an average of 1,000 
annual placements during a depression 
period, we have noted that because so many 
experienced individuals are available, busi- 
nessmen are more exacting than they have 
ever been during our more than 50 years 
in the field. The businessman demands that 
we send him efficient and well-trained 
stenographers, typists, and bookkeepers. 
He also demands that they be intelligent, 
presentable, and reliable. Our employment 
departments, because of their close touch 
with the teacher, the student, and the busi- 
nessman, can play an important part in 
helping us to teach these qualities—in 
brief, in developing salable business per- 
sonalities. 

Another good medium for placing students 
is the contacts made in various business- 
men’s organizations. In a survey we made, 
the fact was brought out that the members 
of the Business Education Association of 
the State of New York are affiliated with 
43 outside organizations. Contacts in these 
groups are beneficial because the business- 
men have a sympathetic understanding of 
private enterprise and, in some instances, 
they are willing to co-operate with us in 
many phases of legislation affecting the 
private schools. The support of a chamber 
of commerce sometimes has more weight 
with legislators on matters affecting private 
schools than does direct lobbying. Private 
school men are sought after for positions 
as secretaries and other organization officials 
because they can easily obtain typists and 
other facilities for reaching the members. 
However, I wish to point out here that 
private school men can go to the other 
extreme in becoming a “joiner”; they some- 
times become loaded with so much outside 
work that they neglect their school work. 

Unlike the public schools which can make 
up deficits in their budget requirements 
from taxes, the private business school must 
depend upon tuition fees as its only source 
of revenue. Except for the educational 
services offered, we are not much different 
from the corner grocery store when it 
comes to taxation. We are assessed for 
every type of tax that can be applied to 
business, in spite of the fact that the very 
nature of our business alleviates the tax 
burden. Every student attending the 
private business school is saving the tax- 
payer the cost of similar education in the 
public schools. In addition to Federal 
income tax, capital stock tax, social security 
tax, Federal and state unemployment in- 
(Concluded on page 288) 
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by 
le statement has fre- Samuel A. Nasrallah who fail. We find other class 
Duval County Vocational School 
ness arithmetic or bookkeep- Jacksonville, Florida from the previous class. Jp 


quently been made that it 
takes too long to teach busi- 


ing or some other subject in 

schools. The validity of such a criticism 
cannot be questioned, for in most schools 
the time taken for these subjects is, for all 
practical purposes and intent, much too long 
for the adult who wants to get through “in 
a hurry.” It is, however, a recognized fact 
that we all have criticisms to make of a 
system or of a method of teaching, but we 
are unwilling to offer any logical remedy for 
the existing evil. The purpose of this 
article is to attempt to show some phases 
of the administration of various subjects 
where the time taken for these subjects may 
be cut to a minimum. 

In order to attack this problem logically, 
we must first view our present system in 
order to find the faults in it. In most schools 
today students are started in groups. They 
are expected to maintain the speed of these 
groups until the end of the semester. At 
this time they will be promoted to a higher 
group. The average class will run between 
25 and 30 students. What is wrong with 
this present system? 

In the first place, all students are not 
alike mentally, and they haven’t the same 
capacity for mental progress. This would 
tend to hold back some students and push 
others; it would tend to discourage some 
students and encourage others. 

At the end of a semester, if 10 per cent of 
the students fail, it means that in reality 
about 15 or 20 per cent have failed, since 
this is about the correct percentage of those 
who learn more slowly than others in an 
average group. This 15 or 20 per cent of 
the students will do one of two things. 
They will either continue their work, or 
they will drop out. If they continue their 
work, they will become discouraged because 
of their former grade. If they drop out, 
they will become discouraged in the other 
classes they attend. Whether we like to 
believe it or not, a suspicion is aroused 
within their minds as to their mental 
capacity. 

If this 15 or 20 per cent of the students 
continue the work, what then? The 
classes become overcrowded because we do 
not have accommodations for the students 
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order to remedy this situa. a. 


tion, the schools generally “let a few go by” ree 
in an attempt to prevent a “bottle neck” inf}, 
the school. Wh 

Another criticism of such a system may ust 1 
be directed at results. We are frequently}. q 
told that students who take bookkeeping oe 
can’t practice bookkeeping. In most cases, sb 
this is a fair criticism directed at us by the}) pj 
public. However, we still have our alibis. 
We say that we teach for “social’’ values 
instead of vocational values. Social values 
have their good points, but we live in a}i.y 
world of selling—selling some object or at 
some service. Too many students leave our to 
schools after having had the social value $0 | rp 
thoroughly stressed that the vocational] 7 
value of the course is lost. One objection to | 4 
the present system is made by teachers}. 
themselves. We are often confronted witha }:4, 
student who is supposed to understand the | 4, 
fundamentals of business arithmetic and } 
who is supposed to be able to work simple | 44, 
problems in interest. Most often these }},, 
students cannot work even the simplest | 14, 
types of interest problems because of}, 
“mass production” methods of teaching }}, 
which “let go by” too many students who 
have not mastered the subject. Then we 
must take time in our classes to explain to | 4 
these students how interest problems are | 
worked. Consequently, time is wasted in | 4 
teaching a subject that should have been | , 
taught in another classroom. I have found 
students in business arithmetic who, at the 








woefully lacking in students 
because there are not enough 
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stated here that these are typical situations 
which arise in most schools. There are 
problems other than those I have men- 
tioned, but they are too numerous to have 
any space or time devoted to them. Most 
teachers can substitute some of their own 
situations for the ones I have given. ; 

I said first that all students are not alike 
mentally. If they are not alike mentally, 


age of 18, could not do simple long division. . 
It is my opinion that our “mass production” | ;, 
methods are mainly responsible for this | p 
situation. f 

At the beginning of this article I said that ] , 
I intended to show a remedy for the situa- | , 
tions which I have mentioned. It must be | , 
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y should they be expected to progress 
ike mentally? Yet, this is precisely what 
e expect them to do when we demand 
iat they keep up with the class average. 
Ie average, it will be noted, divides all 
r Clase dents into two classes: the average and 
tudentsh above-average students, and the average 
enoughh.4 the below-average students. The lower 
7 hE of the average and the below-average 
> situa-fdents will never keep up with the above- 
80 by yerage students in their subjects. What 
eck” inks be done about it? 
Why not let each student progress as 
m may} mentally as he is able to progress and 
juently | demand that he finish within a specified 
“Cepilg time limit? This enables the student to do 
Peay: lis best and, at the same time, to progress 
y the}: his own mental rate. This can be ac- 
alibis. wmplished by the teacher if he will cease 
Values fving classroom lectures and start giving 
Values | dividual instruction to his students as 
© I 4lihey come to his desk for instruction. The 
ect o}uticular evil that is holding back the 
te Our lielow-average students can be detected and 
uUE $0 lorrected at once. 
tional | ‘This method cannot be used in any course 
10n to lsithout the aid of some teaching devise, 
achers uch as the division of the entire course 
WithaJinto short units. With this method, a 
id the | tudent can see the aim that is accomplished 
‘ - at the end of a unit. It makes no difference 
re whether you call these divisions units, 
these | blocks, or some other term. You should 
nplest | member, however, that the division must 
se Of! be in such a manner that the student will 
=. be able to determine definitely what he has 
> wit | accomplished at the close of the unit. There 
‘T We | might be some difference of opinion as to 
un tO | the meaning of the word unit, but the aim 
, dian of each teacher should be the same—one 
‘hen step further in the completion of a planned 
Y | course of study. 


— The second objection listed was the high 
» wl€ | percentage of failures, which are costly to 
on” any educational system, and the discourag- 
this | 8 effect these failures have on the students. 
'' | Before going into this problem, we need 
that first to discuss the meaning of failure. If a 
‘tua. student has failed in a certain class, does it 
t be mean that he does not have the mental 
ions | aacity to pass that grade? Or does it 
a smply mean that he could not keep up 
Re with the rest of the group? I shall not 
rave | Utempt to answer this question. I shall 
Lost simply state that I believe 99 out of every 
an 100 failures are due to the students’ failure 


to keep with the rest of the group. If this 
like | ° true, is it fair to brand a student as a 


i failure because of mental slowness? I do 
ay» | not think so. 
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Why not abolish failures altogether? This 
can be done if we do not try to measure all 
courses by a four and one-half or a nine- 
months’ yardstick. We should offer a 
course with a criterion of “Has the student 
mastered the course?” not “Can the student 
finish the course in nine months?” To me, 
it is useless to try to crowd a nine months’ 
course into a twelve months’ brain. 

If a student doesn’t complete a course in 
nine months, what of it? Let him start the 
following year where he finished the pre- 
ceding year. Some teachers may say that 
the student will have forgotten everything 
over the summer months. If that is true, 
then the teacher hasn’t taught the subject; 
the student has merely attended class. Of 
course, when the student returns to school 
in the fall, some review is necessary. That 
is only reasonable. But, let the student go 


- on from where he started the year before. 


We are working too hard toward graduating 
students and not hard enough toward edu- 
cating them. 

This, in my opinion, will abolish all 
failures except a few students who haven’t 
the mentality to learn. However, it is my 
opinion that these students are in the 
minority; they should total less than 1 per 
cent of the entire enrollment. 

The third criticism that I have listed is 
one concerning the overcrowded condition 
of the upper classes. What can we do about 
this situation? I have already attempted to 
show that failures are not entirely necessary, 
except in a few instances. On the other 
hand, the students who are overzealous and 
who wish to complete the course before 
the rest of the class may be given an oppor- 
tunity to do so because they are allowed to 
proceed as fast as their mentality will grasp 
the subject matter. The above-average 
students will then be in a more advanced 
class, thus allowing room for other students 
who wish to take the course. This will 
consequently result in a gradual lessening 
of the “bottle neck” that I have already 
mentioned. 

Of one hundred students who start a 
class, we shall presume that fifty are aver- 
age or above average. Approximately 
twenty-five of these fifty students will 
leave the lower division of the subject to 
enter the upper division much ahead of 
the remainder of the class. Twenty-five 
of these average students will be stragglers 
and will complete the course with some of 
the lower 50 per cent in a specified time of 
nine months. Is it not better to allow these 

(Concluded on page 279) 
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The authors have worked out a 
carefully planned spiral develop- 
ment of the subject matter, pro- 
ceeding from a simple, nontech- 
nical treatment in the first cycle 
through constantly expanding cy- 
cles. For example, there are five 
complete cycles in the first eight- 
een chapters. 


With several of the chapters, 
there are comprehensive prob- 
lems, many of which are com- 
plete-cycle projects. 


New subject matter is gradually 
introduced so that each new cycle 
provides an expansion of the 
previous principles and the intro- 
duction of new subject matter. 
For instance, in the first cycle 
the records of a nonmerchandis- 
ing type of business (laundry) are 
used to avoid the adjustments 
that would be necessary at the 


end of the first fiscal period be- 
cause of inventories. 


In the first chapter, the student is 
shown how the principles of book- 
keeping apply to the individual, 
to a social organization, and to a 
business. At the ends of the 
various chapters, the student is 
given an opportunity to apply his 
knowledge to a variety of situa- 
tions. In other words, the spirals 
gradually expand (a) by gradual 
introduction of new subject mat- 
ter and (b) by an increase in the 
variety and the difficulty of appli- 
cations. The pupil progresses from 
the simple to the more difficult. 


All the journals, the ledgers, and 
the other accounting forms used 
in the eighteenth edition are 
strictly standard. They may be 
purchased through any good sta- 
tionery store. 
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Conventions and Conferences—Spring, 1941 











Name 


Place 


Date of Meeting 





Alabama Education Association.................... 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
American Association of Junior Colleges............. 


Annual Invitational Conference of Indiana Business 
RE RSS Sea tet RE 


Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers Association. . . . 
Central Commercial Teachers Association............ 


Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity........ 


Conference on Consumer Education................. 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Association......... 
Consumer Education Association................... 
Detroit Commercial Teachers Club.................. 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association............ 
Federated Business Teachers’ Association of California 
Florida Education Association...................... 
Georgia Business Education Association............. 
Georgia Education Association..................... 
High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 
Jersey— 


NN 2k oA Slice, Dae eiGl da teu pank oie ota Gabe 
0 EE tee ey ee a eee ee ree 


Inland Empire Education Association............... 
Kentucky Business Education Association........... 


Kentucky Education Association.................... 


Kentucky-Southern Ohio Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ES tiie ik arse > en cba e CAN eb eee h ey ee sie 


Michigan Business Schools Association...:.......... 
Michigan Commercial Education Association. .... . 


Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club.................-...- 
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Birmingham............. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. . 


Chicago, Illinois........ 


IS fg apatack iw cafdls Sade 


Wichita, Kansas......... 


Des Moines, Iowa...... 


New York City.......... 
Columbia, Missouri... . . 

ROW TWTMIM. 2. vccciecs ccc 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Ne iiteicice « 6 baste ci 
Boston, Massachusetts. . . 


Guiland............ 


Pit sts cncsdeawond 


Augusta....... 


See 
IN 6 acacistat-5. 36 dae 
New Brunswick.......... 


Carbondale, Harrisburg, 
and West Frankfort.... 
eee 


eer ry 
Spokane, Washington. ... 
RN oi sche eecs ses 


IN 8s cnc ven ee 


er 
ree 
Battle Creek............ 


TEIN, os, 5: 5 inrg ass 6a 





March 27-29 
May 1-8 


February 27—March 1 


February 14-15 


March 15 


April 8-5 


May 17 
April 7-9 
March 29 
February 22 
May 8 

April 9-12 
April 7-8 
March 20-22 
April 11 


April 10-12 


February 15 
March 1 
May 3 


March 27-29 


March 10 
March 14 


March 21 
April 4 


March 27-29 
April 9-12 
April 17 


April 16-18 


March 21 
April 4-5 
April 4-5 


April” 24-26 
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Name Place Date of Meeting 
Midwest Economic Association..................... Des Moines, Iowa....... April 17-19 
Mississippi Education Association................... Jackson.................]| March 18-14 
Mississippi Vocational Commercial Teachers Associa- | 
rt ee eR aera SS. she dca as big eck, & Sage eS March 12-14 


National Association of Business Teacher-Training 
ii <a the Sul 5.6 Obie we ESSE ks wie omwree 
National Association of Penmanship Teachers and 
SA rere 


National Association of School Secretaries 


National Catholic Education Association. ........... 
National Education Association..................... 
American Association of School Administrators. . . 


National Office Management Association............. 


National Vocational Guidance Association 


Nevada Commercial Teachers Association. . . 


New Jersey Education Association. . . 


New York Junior High School Conference. . . 


North Carolina Education Association............... 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
I sa. 5, 2 hated Mad BC ode hora a OES oA cieataion 
North Dakota Education Association— 

Northwestern 
Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 


Oklahoma Education Association. . 


Oregon Association of Licensed Business Schools. ... . . 
Pacific Northwest Business Schools Association..... . . 


Pennsylvania State Education Association— 
Southeastern... . 


Progressive Education Association. ..... . 


South Carolina Education Association. .. . 


Southeastern Louisiana Conference....... 


Tennessee Education Association.............. 
Texas State Teachers Association— 
District No. 1 
District No. 2 
District No. 3 
District No. 4... 
District No. 5.... 
6 
7 
8 
9 


District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
1a. «<6 osc. rita.c ok waded lca oc st ee 
I i. tt ty ot cos dale eete ane 


Texas Vocational Association........ ............-- 
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Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Binghamton, New York. . 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
New Orleans, Louisiana. . 


Boston, Massachusetts. . . 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Boston, Massachusetts. . . 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
MNS iia avagasiauecd 
New Brunswick. .. . 


New York City....... 


NES. Sac ta R ees 


Tacoma, Washington... . 


Philadelphia............ 
Philadelphia, Penna... . . 
SE iieg ets as wins 
Hammond. . 


Nashville... ... 


es 55S Si ikea 
San Antonio............. 


Big Spring....... 
Mineral Wells. . . 
See > aera 
Wichita Falls....... fon 
ee a 
NT heals dip nt 
I dice hten a: 5 5 :6$:2-% 


Brownwood......... ihe 


a seiark46cc exes. 





Tue | 


February 21-22 


May 1-3 
February 22-23 
April 15-18 


June 29-July 3 
February 22-27 


June 9-11 
February 19-22 
May 17 

May $8 

March 14-15 


April 3-5 
March 26-29 


April 3-5 
April 4-5 
February 6-8 
June 7 


February 15 


March 26-29 
February 19-22 
March 19-21 
March 14 


April 10-12 


March 13-15 
March 7-8 
February 13-15 
March 14-15 
March 14-15 
March 13-15 
March 14-15 
March 7-8 
March 14-15 
March 7-8 
March 13-14 


April 10-12 
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Name 








University of Denver Business Education Conference. 
University of Vermont Conference................... 
Western New York Commercial Teachers Association. 


Wisconsin Education Association— 





Place Date of Meeting 
Cleveland, Ohio......... April 25-26 
on pet aera June 26-27 
ee ee June 25-26 
Burlington.............. March 14-15 
Niagara Falls............| May $ 
Madison................| February 14-15 
RR rey April 4 
Milwaukee..............| May 2-8 











Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
will be held on April 10, 11, 12, and 18 at 
the Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts. 
The general theme of the convention will be 
“Business Education for Tomorrow.” To 
carry out this theme, three committees are 
actively preparing the discussions. 

The New York committee is headed by 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne of New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. He will be assisted 
by Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia 
University, New York City; Clinton A. 
Reed, acting chief of the Bureau of Business 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York; Louis A. Rice, Packard 
School, New York City; Dr. Peter L. Agnew, 
New York University, New York City; and 
Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. The commit- 
tee is investigating “Trends and Factors 
Affecting Curriculum Revision in the Busi- 
ness Education Program of the Schools.” 

The New England committee is headed 
by Paul L. Salsgiver of Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. He will be assisted 
by Dr. Atlee L. Percy, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Dr. F. G. Nichols, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; and Louis Fish, director of com- 
mercial education, Board of Education, 
Boston, Massachusetts. This committee is 
preparing to contribute a discussion on 
“Principles, Procedures, and Methods of 
Curriculum Construction.” 

A Philadelphia committee, under the 


leadership of Charles Hamilton of the State 
Department of Education, Trenton, New 
Jersey, is preparing a discussion on “The 
Purpose and Objectives of Business Educa- 
tion.” Mr. Hamilton will be assisted by 
William F. Haines, supervisor of business 
education, Wilmington, Delaware; Mrs. 
Frances Doub North, Western High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland; and Mrs. Suzette 
Tyler, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

A vital and an outstanding program is 
being planned for Friday, April 11. This 
program will present discussions of balance 
and co-ordination in (a) the secretarial cur- 
riculum; (b) the accounting curriculum; (c) 
the retailing curriculum; (d) the general 
clerical curriculum; (e) elective noncommer- 
cial majors. Additional sections will con- 
sider the following topics: “Placement 
Follow-Up of the Private Business School 
Graduates”; “Promotional and Vocational 
Guidance Aspects of a Progressive Business 
School”; “Part-Time Co-operative Progress 
in Business Education”; “Importance of 
Ability Grouping in the Development of 
Effective Standards”; “Importance of Abil- 
ity Grouping in the Selection of Visual Aids 
for the Business Education Department”; 
“Placement and Follow-Up in the High 
School”; “The Business Education Teacher 
of Tomorrow”; and “Developing a Dynamic 
Private Business School Curriculum.” 

The complete program of the convention 
is rapidly taking final form and will be pub- 
lished in Tur BaLaNce SHEET. 





WANTED: 





Officers of commercial teacher associations should send to the editor of THE BALANCE SHEET 
the names and addresses of the newly-elected officers to serve during 1941-42. 
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Business Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions will be 
held on February 21 and 
22 at the Hotel Ambas- 
sador, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. The officers of 
the Association are: pres- 
ident, Paul L. Salsgiver, 
Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; vice 
president, Frances B. 
Bowers, Temple Univer- 
raul L. Salsgiver sity, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; secretary, H. 
M. Doutt, University of Akron, Akron, 
Qhio; treasurer, Edith M. Winchester, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. The directors are: 
Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana; T. H. Coates, 
New River State College, Montgomery, 
West Virginia; Dr. McKee Fisk, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; Dr. H. G. 
Shields, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
llinois; Dr. P. O. Selby, Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri. Ann Brewington of the University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, is editor of 
the bulletins published by the Association. 
The program for the meeting is as follows: 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21 
8:30 a. m.-9:30 A. M. 
Registration 


Theme: The Curriculum in Business Teacher 

Education 
9:30 a. m.-12:00 m. Morning Session 

“The National Teacher Examinations and 
Teacher Selection”—Dr. Ben D. Wood, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, and 
director of the Co-operative Test Service, 
American Council on Education 

“Implications of the National Teacher Exam- 
inations for the Business Teacher-Training 
Curriculum”—Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 

“Co-operation Between the College and the State 
Director of Teacher Certification in the De- 
velopment of a Business Teacher-Training 
Curriculum”—Dr. Richard E. Jaggers, direc- 
tor of teacher-training and certification, De- 
partment of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 


230 p. m.—4:30 p.m. Afternoon Session 
“The Content and Significance of General Edu- 
cation in the Business Teacher-Training Cur- 
riculum”—Professor William E. Einolf, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 
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“The Content and Signifieance of General Pro- 
fessional Education in the Business Teacher- 
Training Curriculum”—Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University, New York City 

“The Role of Special Methods Courses and 
Student Teaching in the Business Teacher- 
Training Curriculum”—Dr. M. E. Studebaker, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

“The Role of Specialized Subject Matter in the 
Business Teacher-Training Curriculum”—Dr. 
McKee Fisk, The Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro 
North Carolina 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


7:45 a. M.—8:45 A. M. 
Breakfast Meeting 


9:00 a. m.-11:00 a.m. Panel Discussion 

Theme: Standards vs. Actual Procedures in the 
Organization and Administration of Business 
Teacher-Training Curriculums 

Chairman: Professor D. D. Lessenberry, director 
of courses in commercial education, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Members of the Panel: Ann Brewington, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; T. H. 
Coates, director of department of commerce, 
New River State College, Montgomery, West 
Virginia; G. G. Hill, director of department of 
business education, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania; Dr. F. G. Nichols, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts; Dr. William R. Odell, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Oakland, California; 
Clinton Reed, acting chief of the Bureau of 
Business Education, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York; Dr. Helen 
Reynolds, New York University, New York 
City; Dr. P. O. Selby, Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri 


11:00 a. m.—11:30 A. M. 
“Progress Report of the Policies Committee”— 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia University, 
New York City 
12:30 Pp. u.-2:00 p.m. Luncheon 
“What Kind of Americanism Should the Rising 
Generation be Taught?’—Dr. Daniel 
Marsh, president of Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts 
2:15 p. m.—4:00 P. M. 
Business Meeting 
a - . 
Consumer Education Association 

The Consumer Education Association will 
meet on Saturday, February 22, in the 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. The morning program will be 
devoted to reports on the activities of the 
Association. 

The afternoon session will be devoted to a 
joint meeting of the Consumer Education 
Association and the Department of Home 
Economics of the National Education As- 
sociation. This meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Dennis. 
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National Business Teachers Association 


(Formerly National Commercial Teachers Federation) 


In the January issue of THe BaLaNnce 
SHEET, there was a brief write-up and an 
announcement of the new officers of the 
National Business Teachers Association. 
Elvin S. Eyster, director of business educa- 
tion, Fort Wayne Public Schools, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, was elected president of 
that Association at the convention in Chi- 
cago, which was held in the Hotel Sherman 
during the Christmas holidays. 

During the convention, the Constitution 
was amended to change the name of the 
organization to the National Business Teach- 
ers Association. Another amendment cre- 
ated a college department. The Association 
now consists of three departments: (1) the 
private schools department, (2) the public 
schools department, and (8) the college 
department. Each department is entitled to 
a representative on the Executive Board. 
When the college department was created, 
the former college instructors’ round table 
was eliminated. 

A distributive education round table was 
created this year for the first time. There 
are now round table sections for bookkeep- 
ing and accounting, social-business, private 


school instructors, secretarial practice, ad. 
ministrators, office machines, and distrib. 
tive education. 

At the close of the convention, the total 
membership was approximately 3,000. Ther 
were more than 1,200 reported registered at 
the convention, but the total attendance 
exceeded this number. Ivan Mitchell of 
Western High School, Detroit, Michigan, js 
chairman of the membership committee. 

Paul Moser of Moser School, Chicago, 
Illinois, acted as general chairman of the 
local committee. Those who attended the 
convention felt that it was one of the most 
successful conventions in the history of the 
organization. 

The convention opened with a Christmas 
party, a reception, and a dance on Thursday 
evening, December 26. It closed with a 
banquet on Saturday evening, December %. 
At that banquet, B. F. Williams was honored 
as the retiring president. He was presented 
with a brochure of the American Pioneer 
Guild. The presentation was made by 
Professor D. D. Lessenberry, director of 
courses in commercial education, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Executive Board of N. B. T. A. 


This picture shows the treasurer and the new members of the Executive Board of the N. B. T. A., with the es- 


ception of the new president, Elvin S. Eyster. 


Back row, left to right: Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Karl M. Maukert, Paul Moser. 
Front row, left to right: Ivan E. Chapman, B. F. Williams, J. Murray Hill. 
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Candid camera shots at the convention of the N. B. T. A., Chicago 
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THE APPLICATION OF LAW IS TAUGHT 
IN RELATION TO EVERYDAY LEGAL PROBLEMS 





COMMERCIAL LAW | 


FOURTH EDITION « By PETERS AND POMEROY 


COMMERCIAL LAW, Fourth Edition, contains many illustrations, examples, 
and case problems (adjudicated). The illustrations provide an interesting 
and an effective means of showing the personal, the business, and the social 
applications of the principles developed. The examples not only assist the 
student in understanding abstract rules and principles of law, but also show 
the application of law to problems commonly arising in the life of the student 
or his family. Subjects relating to problems that come closely within the 
experience of the student are presented early in the course. 


There have been added in this revision new laws applicable to new prob- 
lems or to problems the social importance of which has been recognized but 
recently. An example of these laws is the Social Security Act relating to 
unemployment compensation and old-age pensions and benefits. Discussions 
of the labor relations laws have also been included because of their social 
importance. 


Complete teaching aids are provided with COMMERCIAL LAW, including 
optional achievement tests, an optional workbook, and a free teachers’ 
manual. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Kammerer to Teach Summer Courses 


The University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, announces that the summer of 
1941 will see the inauguration of additional 
methods courses in commercial education 
and an extensive broadening of the offerings 
in this particular field. Methods courses in 
shorthand and typewriting will be given by 
Clyde W. Kammerer, head of the commer- 
cial department, Central High School, De- 
troit, Michigan. These courses will include 
curricular developments, instructional pro- 
cedures, and evaluation technique, with 
special attention given to research and re- 
cent developments. In addition to teaching 
in Central High School, Mr. Kammerer is 
also a special instructor of commercial sub- 
jects at Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. He has given summer courses at the 
University of Detroit and at Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 

Dr. F. H. Elwell, dean of the School of 
Commerce, University of Wisconsin, will 
offer a course in current accounting prob- 
lems for bookkeeping teachers. Dr. R. R. 
Aurner, who is also on the School of Com- 
merce faculty, will offer methods courses in 
distribution and in business communication. 

This arrangement offers students and 
teachers an excellent opportunity to con- 
tinue or to supplement their university work. 


Hartwick College Commercial Club 


Ida Moshier, instructor in business science 
at Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York, 
has announced that a commercial extra- 
curricular club has been organized for com- 
mercial students who are preparing for 
teaching careers. Miss Moshier has out- 
lined a plan whereby the commercial club 
members can consider problems that they 
will face during their teaching careers. She 
feels that these problems under discussion 
will help the students to discover a logical 
way of meeting difficulties that they will 
face in preparing for teaching. 

The group has already become active. 
It is considering the operation and the pub- 
lication of the high school newspaper. An 
issue of the college paper will be published 
after the group fully understands the pub- 
lication of the high school newspaper. Fur- 
ther plans of the club include speeches on 
personal experiences in the teaching field by 
teachers and former students. The club 
intends to study problems as they appear, 
but the members feel that those teachers 
who are actually experiencing these prob- 
lems can give them good advice. Since 
many of the group are at the present time 
taking practice teaching, the club will be 
used as a laboratory for more effective plan- 
ning of teaching. 









Rich in general 
business principles 
» and information 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 


The book is written to provide a valuable background for every student who 
expects to go into business, and it provides specific training for a person who 
may actually manage his own business. Many topics are covered that are not 
treated in any other specific course, and it ties together much of the subject 
matter found in other courses. The discussions help to give the student a prac- 
tical working understanding of business organization, business management, 


and business procedures and policies. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 


New York 





Chicago 
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A STRIKING NEW REVISION 








The book contains almost 300 
illustrations, including pictures, 
charts, colored maps, and simple 
graphs. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


THIRD EDITION 
By STAPLES AND YORK 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY has been 
so written that it will continue to be 
useful regardless of future changes 
in boundary lines. For instance, in 
those parts of the world where 
boundaries are likely to shift, the 
regions are presented by natural 
economic and racial areas such as 


“Central Europe,” ‘Mediterranean 
Countries,” and ‘Scandinavian 
Countries.” 


All discussions and data are thor- 
oughly up to date, and all topics 
have been carefully checked for 
accuracy and teachability. Problem 
material is available for students of 
varying abilities. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 


San Francisco Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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Eyster Goes to Washington 


Effective January 16, 
Elvin S. Eyster of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, _re- 
ceived an appointment 
as special representative, 
Business Education Serv- 
ice, United States Office 
of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Eyster 
will have some special 
duties in the defense 
training program. 

During the Christmas 
holidays at the conven- 
_ in ae Mr. 

yster was elected presi- 
dent of the National "vin S. Eyster 
Business Teachers Association. He has been 
active in the Chicago Area Business Educa- 
tion Directors’ Association and in the 
Department of Business of the National 
Education Association. During the past 
year he has been serving on the editorial 
board of the Department of Business. 

In Fort Wayne, Mr. Eyster developed a 
plan of vocational guidance, job placement, 
and follow-up which has acquired a national 
reputation. He has been serving as director 
of business education of the Fort Wayne 
Public Schools. During the last several 
summers, he has been teaching on the faculty 
of the University of Indiana, Bloomington. 


John Hay Work-Study Plan 


Howard E. Wheland, head of the com- 
mercial department, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has announced that the 
commercial department is sponsoring & 
course called “Office Work Experience.” 
The course has been started in anticipation 
of the day when the students will embark 
on careers in commerce. According to Mr. 
Wheland, many of the senior girls have al- 
ready signed up for the course. 

“Office Work Experience” is an educa- 
tional project designed to round out the 
training given to prospective stenographers, 
bookkeepers, and other office workers. The 
project permits the students to do actual 
office work in public institutions and for 
small business firms. According to the plan, 
seniors who want to be secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, and bookkeepers go to school two 
weeks, then work two weeks, and then re- 
turn to school, alternating thus between 
school and work until the end of the semes- 
ter. 
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Andruss Elected College President 


The Board of Trustees 
has elected Harvey A. 
Andruss president of the 
State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Andruss has 
been serving as acting 
president since August 
$0, 1939. He was dean of 
instruction from 1937 to 
1939, and director of the 
department of business 
from 1930 to 1937. 

Mr. Andruss is a gradu- 
ate of the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Ok- 
lahoma, and Northwest- 
em University, Evanston, Illinois. He has 
served on the faculty of both universities. 
From 1927 to 1930, he was a supervisor at 
the State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. He has had public school ex- 
perience as a teacher, a department head, 
and a principal. 

In 1927 Mr. Andruss served as research 
consultant on the Business Problems Com- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. In 1987 he acted as 
an advisor in helping to inaugurate civil 
service in unemployment compensation at 
the Board of Review, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

During the period that Mr. Andruss was 
acting president of State Teachers College, 
The Civil Pilot Training Program was begun 
at the college in co-operation with Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. 

In addition to numerous magazine articles, 
Mr. Andruss has written the following books: 
Business Law Cases and Tests, Ways to 
Teach Bookkeeping and Accounting, and 
Better Business Education. 

+ * . 
New Appointments in Jersey City 

The announcement was made recently 
regarding the appointment of department 
heads for the high schools of Jersey City, 
New Jersey. The newly elected heads of 
the departments are: Arthur Crowley, Henry 
Snyder High School; Grace M. Kennedy, 
Lincoln High School; Charles Budenbender, 
James J. Ferris High School; and John 
Kelly, Dickinson High School. 

It has been planned that the heads of the 
departments of the four high schools will 
serve in a supervisory capacity only in order 
that they may devote their full time to 
strengthening the commercial curriculum. 


Harvey A. Andruss 
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Pinkerton School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





More and more executives are dis- 
covering the Ediphone way to step up 
efficiency, gain valuable administrative 
time. And more and more Ediphone- 
trained secretaries are in demand. 


The Pinkerton School of Pittsburgh 
is meeting this trend with “Ediphone 
Voice Writing and Integrated Studies,” 
a major course at this up-to-date institu- 
tion. Prepared by recognized business 
school experts (Kilduff, Goodfellow, 
Allen, Card and Copeland), this course 
is complete and comprehensive. Best of 
all, it is easily adaptable and includes 
exercises in syllabication, spelling, and 
all other necessary secretarial subjects. 


Not only the Student Text, but all 
school material is included: TEACHER'S 
MANUAL . . . QUALIFYING TESTS . . .« 
FULL-LENGTH PRACTICE RECORDS . . . 
LETTERHEAD Paps . . . TRANSCRIPTION 
Error CHARTS... PERSONALITY RATING 
CHART... CERTIFICATE OF PROFICIENCY. 


For complete data write Dept. SW, 
The Ediphone, ThomasA. Edison, West 
Orange, N. J. In Canada, Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, 
Toronto. 





TEACH EDISON VOICE WRITING 


Ediphone 


EDISON OICEWRITER 
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Windber Commercial Club 


Last year, the Alpha Beta Honorary 
Commercial Club was organized at Windber 
High School, Windber, Pennsylvania, and 
it has made rapid strides toward success. 
The supervisors of the club are George G. 
Dickey and Julius Nelson. 

This club consists of juniors and seniors 
enrolled as full-time students in either the 
clerical, the secretarial, the selling, or the 
general courses. Only those students at- 
taining an average mark of B or higher are 
eligible for membership. Officers are elected 
at the end of each twelve-week period. 
Various social and educational functions are 
included in the activities of the organization. 

All commercial teachers interested in 
forming a similar club in their schools should 
write to Helen Gore, President, Alpha Beta 
Honorary Commercial Club, Windber High 
School, Windber, Pennsylvania. 


New Mexico Commerce Club 


In order to promote scholarship in the 
field of business education, the editors of the 
News Letier, sponsored by the business edv- 
cation department of New Mexico Normal 
University, Las Vegas, have decided to 
promote a state-wide commerce club. Awards 
will be given to outstanding students 
in the fields of bookkeeping, typewriting, 
and shorthand. The awards will be presented 
at the State Commerce Club convention, to 
be held in Las Vegas in March. Each student 
who competes in the contest is entitled to 
membership in the State Commerce Club 
and is entitled to a membership certificate 
free of charge. 

The State Commerce Club, as well as the 
News Letter, are sponsored by E. Dana 
Gibson, Margaret Emberger, and Wayne 
Wellman, all of New Mexico Normal 
University, Las Vegas. 





TEACHES 
CORRECT 
SPELLING 


rules of spelling and in word building. 


pretest and a final examination. 


New York 


Cincinnati 





AN ALL-PURPOSE SPELLING BOOK 





WORD STUDIES 
By WALTERS 
WORD STUDIES is more than a business speller. 


complete study of words and their uses. While it is particularly appropriate for 
use in business courses, it is also recommended for general or academic courses. 


WORD STUDIES emphasizes spelling, the use of words, pronunciation, syllabi- 
cation, and the parts of speech. The student is, therefore, given training in the 


WORD STUDIES is available with an optional workbook that correlates with 
the textbook. Although the textbook is recommended, the workbook may be used 
independently. You may also obtain a series of objective tests which includes a 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Chicago 


TEACHES 
CORRECT 
USAGE 


It provides the basis for a 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Alpha lota Sorority 


A new chapter of Alpha Iota, Interna- 
tional honorary business sorority, has re- 
eitly been installed in Canada, according 
oan announcement received from the execu- 
tive offices of the Sorority in Des Moines, 
Jowa. 

The chapter, Chi Gamma, was installed 
m Friday, December 18, at the Reliance 
School of Commerce, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, by Jean Law of Winnipeg. Miss 
law is the Canadian regional councilor. 

The group of twenty-three charter mem- 
bers will be sponsored by Mrs. Margaret 
Fleweling, wife of R. E. Flewelling, principal 
of the Reliance School of Commerce. 


7 os * 
New York Vocational Association 


The commercial education section of the 
New York State Vocational Association 
held a meeting in the Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, New York, on December 27. The 
meeting was presided over by Chairman 
Christopher M. Ryan, Vocational High 
School Division, New York City. The 
general topic of the meeting was “What 
Can the Vocational High Schools Do With 
Respect to Preparing Office Workers?” 

The following speakers appeared on the 
program: Mrs. Mary Little, personnel man- 
ager for women, Bausch and Lomb, Roches- 
ter, New York; L. E. Tarr, office manager 
of L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, 
Inc., Syracuse; Roy Walls, office manager of 
Sealright Company, Inc., Fulton, New York. 


Arithmetic, the Big, Bad Wolf 
(Continued from page 258) 


who have difficulty in understanding prob- 
lems. We are told not to try to remedy a 
reading defect unless we know what is 
causing that defect. Therefore, teachers 
must not feel that they can do more than 
give a little extra practice in reading for 
comprehension and for recall. They should 
give most of this practice to those pupils 
who need it, and only enough practice to 
those who do not need it so that attention 
is not drawn to the handicapped pupils. 
Teachers should be especially careful to 


, avoid any constant evident attention to low 


I. Q. pupils in the presence of pupils with 
higher I. Q.’s. If pupils are publicly treated 
as inefficient, their ambition may be injured 
and scarred. Therefore, any remedial work 
ismuch more difficult in heterogenous classes 
than in classes organized according to ability. 
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Curtis Appointed Special Representative 


N. B. Curtis has just 
been granted a leave of 
absence by the State 
Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg, Pennsylvania, 
to serve as a special rep- 
resentative in business 
education in the United 
States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
He has been assigned to 
special work relating to 
the national defense edu- 
cation program. He will 
be particularly concerned 
with the National Youth N. B. Curtis 
Administration phase of 
the program. 

Mr. Curtis was appointed to the faculty 
of the State Teachers College in 1988. Prior 
to that time, he was an instructor at the 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania. He has also taught in 
the high schools at Council Bluffs and Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr. Curtis has an A. B. degree from 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, and a Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Curtis has been popular in profes- 
sional activities. He is a member of several 
associations, and he has served as an officer 
of the Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association. 











National Catholic Typists Association 


The Constitution, the laws, and the by- 
laws of the National Catholic High School 
Typists Association were revised recently at 
the annual business meeting held by the 
officers of the Association. The members of 
the Board discussed the design of a new 
certificate which will bear the official seal of 
the Association. These certificates will be 
awarded for the ten best papers submitted 
in the Every-Pupil Typing Contest to be 
held on March 13. Special key awards, 
bearing the insignia of the Association, will 
also be given for outstanding achievement 
in typing. 

For revised copies of the Constitution and 
for further information relative to the Every- 
Pupil Contest, teachers should write to 
Reverend Matthew Pekari, St. Joseph’s 
College and Military Academy, Hays, Kan- 
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More schools use ‘‘20TH CENTURY” than dising. 
all competing books combined. 


20th Century Typewriting 


THIRD EDITION LESSENBERRY AND JEVON F 


these 
Series 








Proof of the popularity of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING and the prefer- 
ence given it from coast to coast by progressive teachers is the fact that 
“20TH CENTURY” is now the adopted book in ten of the fourteen states 
which have state adoptions in typewriting. It is now used in almost 13,000 
schools—in more schools than all competing textbooks combined. 


A typewriting book must be many things to many teachers, but whatever 
your typewriting problem, you can solve it with 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING, Third Edition. Carefully weighed in this revision are the personal 
and vocational uses of typewriting. Also popular with thousands of teachers 
are the many new drills designed to open up new avenues of typing power 
and to provide for the individual differences of students. 
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CCC Camp Education 


According to a report of the CCC Camp 
Education Division, under the supervision 
of U. S. Commissioner of Education, John 
W. Studebaker, CCC education has directly 
served one of every seven young men in the 
United States within the age limits of CCC 
enrollees. It is reported that of the 2,420,000 
American youths who have been or who are 
enrolled, 90 per cent have participated vol- 
utarily in educational activities carried on 
in camps and in co-operation with commu- 
tity schools or by correspondence or ex- 
tension courses. 


“Placing enrollees in useful jobs is the 
goal of our program,” says Howard W. 
Oxley, CCC Camp Education Director. 
“Intensive, practical training is the method.” 
According to a statement made by Mr. 
Oxley, vocational training led to the place- 
ment of 47,186 enrollees in jobs during the 
1940 fiscal year. Sixty-eight per cent of the 
enrollees carried on vocational training 
during leisure hours in such subjects as 
bookkeeping, typing, shorthand, merchan- 
dising, photography, electricity, and radio 
repair work. The Camp Education Division 
is preparing teaching outlines in some of 
these courses under the title of “Vocational 
Series Outlines.” 





Laird Elected to E. C. T. A. Board 


Dr. Noel P. Laird has been elected a 
member of the Executive Board of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. 
Dr. Laird was elected to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of R. G. Walters, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Walters was forced to resign 
from the Board because of ill health. Dr. 
Laird will fill the vacancy until the time of 
the meeting in April. 

Dr. Laird is associate professor of econom- 
ics and business administration at Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

2 ” + 
Lost Motion in Teaching 
(Continued from page 263) 
twenty-five better than average students to 
go ahead at their own speed and to com- 
plete the course rather than to hold them 
back because of the other students who are 
not so alert mentally? 

I believe that this method of teaching 
will prevent an overcrowded condition in 
certain departments. These overcrowded 
conditions, it will be noticed, are mostly in 
the lower divisions. The teacher, therefore, 
will not allow a few to “go by” because of 
an attempt to relieve a crowded situation. 
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TEACHERS’ MANUAL _ CHICAGO 





Fundamentals of Advertising 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING is class- 
room tested. There is no waste of time on non- 
essentials and on intangible theories of ad- 


With each chapter plenty of problems are pro- 
vided of two types: (a) those for classroom dis- 
cussion and (b) those which require outside 
work and classroom discussion. 


The book may be used for an independent 
course in advertising or for a part of a corre- 
lated course that may include retailing and 
merchandising. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 


BY ROWSE AND FISH 
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IACHERS’ SEAVICE COLUMN 


BOOKKEEPING 
by Paul A. Carlson, co-author 
20th Century Bookkeeping 


WHAT IS THE BEST TYPE OF BUSINESS TO USE 
IN THE FIRST CYCLE? The primary purpose in 
the first lessons in bookkeeping is to get the 
student to appreciate what the entire book- 
keeping cycle is like. This means that the 
cycle must be presented rapidly and in as 
simple a form as possible. 

It has been more or less a tradition in 
bookkeeping to use a mercantile business 
from the beginning of the course. The early 
use of a mercantile business complicates the 
learning process with mixed accounts, such 
as merchandise purchases and merchandise 
inventory. 

In any beginning subject, such as book- 
keeping, shorthand, or typewriting, the big 
problem is that there are a great many new 
things that must be taught all at once. The 
es is to reduce the number of things 
that must be taught simultaneously and, at 
the same time, not distort the picture. 

Recent experimentation has proved that 
a personal service, or nonmerchandising, 
type of business is effective in presenting the 
first cycle. This kind of approach permits 
the student to go from the simple to the 
more complex. It helps to smooth out the 
initial problem of most teachers by eliminat- 
ing from the first cycle some things that can 
be taught more effectively in later cycles. 
A service business, such as the laundry, the 
beauty parlor, the radio repair shop, the 
photographic studio, and the bakery, does 
not require the use of a merchandise pur- 
chases account. The buying transactions 
represent expense items. The problem of 
teaching merchandise purchases first as an 
asset and then as a cost of sales account is 
deferred until the student has a general 
understanding of the bookkeeping cycle. 
The difficult problem of teaching the ad- 
justment of merchandise inventory is de- 
ferred until the student has first learned the 
common processes in bookkeeping. 

It is significant to note that the American 
Institute of Laundering recommends for 
small laundries a simplified bookkeeping 
system that uses one book of original entry 
for all transactions. In teaching this one 
book of original entry in its simplest form, 
it becomes desirable to reduce the number 
of columns to the fewest number possible. 
This, of course, means the use of a two- 
column book of original entry. 
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ADVANCED BUSINESS 
by Bernard A. Shilt, co-author 
Business Principles and Management 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS. A_ textbook 
should be used as a basis for the work done 
in the class in advanced business training, 
for in it will be found a sizable quantity of 
material on most phases of the work. This 
will provide economy of time to both the 
teacher and the students. It is also desirable 
that the textbook be supplemented with 
other material in order that the class may 
have more information concerning the types 
of business found in the community. Sup- 
plementary material will also keep the stu- 
dents abreast of the current happenings in 
business. 

Books that give detailed information con- 
cerning phases of business that are men- 
tioned briefly in the basic textbook should 
be available for the use of the student. For 
example, the textbook may devote only a 
chapter to the topic of “Personnel.” Some 
such book as Personnel Administration' by 
Tead and Metcalf might be obtained for 
reference. It is desirable that such books 
be a part of the regular school library. 

National magazines pertaining to business 
are desirable supplementary material. Some 
suggested ones are: 

Business Week, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York. 
Weekly; 5 a year. 


Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. Tri-monthly; $1 a year. 


Federal Reserve Bulletins, distributed free of charge 
from any district bank. 


Nation’s Business, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Washington, 
D. C. Monthly; $8 a year. 


A few trade magazines will provide much 
desirable supplementary material. They 
should be selected in light of the businesses 
common in the community. For instance, 
The Progressive Grocer (published by the 
Butterick Company, 161 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City) might be one magazine, for 
retail grocery stores are usually common to 
most communities. 

Local publications should be helpful. The 
financial section and the news articles con- 
cerning business activities that are found in 
the city newspaper can be used. The local 
chamber of commerce often publishes circu- 
lars on local businesses. Direct advertising 
materials are also of value to the class. 


10. Tead and H. C. Metcalf, Personnel Administration (New 
York City: McGraw-Hill Company). 
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PACHERS’ SERVICE COLUMN 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
by Z. Carleton Staples, co-author 
Economic Geography 


OUTSIDE READING. There is a wealth of 
valuable information for economic geography 
in many books of fiction. Just as history 
teachers often use historical novels to obtain 
for their students a background of factual 
material, the teachers of economic geography 
can use fiction to advantage in giving a geo- 
graphical or an industrial background. 

In collaboration with the English depart- 
ment, or in consultation with the librarian, 
a list of such books may be built up and 
made available for the assignment of book 
reviews. It may be possible to arrange to 
have the English teacher give credit for 
such book reviews in addition to the credit 
given in the economic geography class. Fre- 
quently, additions to the list can be made 
upon the recommendations of students who 
have read and enjoyed some book of fiction 
which is rich in geographical information. 
Ifa list of selected fiction for outside reading 
is posted on the bulletin board, the students 
will usually do more voluntary outside 
reading. 

Such a list may be arranged by products 
and industries if geography is approached 
with that emphasis. Books like those written 
by Ralph Connor will supply interesting 
information on the lumbering industry; the 
western stories of Zane Grey will awaken 
interest in the cattle industry; the stories of 
Joseph Lincoln, and other writers of sea 
tales, will provide excellent backgrounds 
for the fishing and whaling industries. 

When the regional approach is used, the 
list should be organized by regions. Prac- 
tically every region of commerce and in- 
dustry is the scene and the locale of many 
stories. The stories of Mark Twain which 
are based upon the Mississippi River will 
provide an excellent foundation when that 
tiver is studied. The Good Earth' by Pearl 
Buck offers an interesting and a graphic 
picture of China. 

I have found that the geographical read- 
ets, written for the lower grades, are of 
interest to high school students. From these 
teaders the students can derive much pleas- 
ure and information. 

Travelogues, such as those of Burton 

olmes, are made interesting both by the 
tarrative style used and by the illustrations. 


‘Pearl Buck, The Good Earth (New York City: Grossett and 
Dunlap, Inc., 1934). 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
by Ray Abrams, author 
Business Behavior 


PERSONALITY. What evidences of efficiency 
must the applicant for a position possess and 
display? Definite business information and 
the skills needed on the particular job are 
essential; cultural background is an asset; 
common sense is a necessity. In addition to 
these resources, the applicant must have a 
personality which business considers ac- 
ceptable. 

In an analysis of personality, we are 
likely to think that appearances and man- 
nerisms supply the complete answer to the 
problem. Dress, posture, and the hairdress 
may give a clue to personality; use of words, 
diction, and tones of voice may be revealing. 
These, however, are surface indications 
which may or may not tell the real story. 
They are exhibits which are apparent at a 
first interview, but which, on later contact, 
may or may not prove to be stage props 
meant to bolster up weakness and super- 
ficiality. 

Personality is not an artifice achieved by 
picking up a few tricks. It is not to be 
gained by accumulating facts, storing them 
up in neat packages, and referring to them 
encyclopedically. Even deep, broad knowl- 
edge and wise precepts may give only mo- 
mentary encouragement in the formation of 
personality. However, they do not bring 
about lasting effects. Personality must 
include not only knowledge but also belief. 
When knowledge and belief form the foun- 
dation of conduct; when what we know and 
believe is translated into what we do, then 
personality is functioning. 

Our task as teachers includes the prepara- 
tion of students so that they will possess 
personalities that measure up to the require- 
ments of business. Courteous responses, 
neat and appropriate grooming, correct 
speech, attractive manners—these factors 
must become habitual. They can be taught, 
but care must be taken that the training is 
not of the “charm school” variety. Unless 
the roots of such habits find bedrock in 
vigorous character traits, the work of the 
teacher is poorly done. Inner motives, 
driving urges, mind-sets, and attitudes are 
the factors which eventually dictate con- 
duct. It is these factors which, through 
class discussion and by wise guidance and 
deep understanding, can be developed into 
vibrant personality. 
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Utilizing Community Resources in Teaching 
Business Education. A 46-page, mimeographed, 
paper-bound summary of the proceedings of the sixth 
annual Business Education Conference of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, held on June 26 and 27, 1940. It con- 
tains copies of the speeches given by those who par- 
ticipated in the program. Available free. Cecil Puckett, 
Head, Department of Business Education, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


Committee on Policies Progress Report. 
Bulletin No. 19, February, 1940. A $2-page, printed, 
paper-bound bulletin published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training Institutions. The 
bulletin contains a report of the committee on policies 
as presented at the meeting held in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
February 25, 1939. It also contains a discussion of the 
additional policies suggested by the committee. Price, 
= cents. H. M. Doutt, University of Akron,’ Akron, 

hio. 


Personal Finance. By Rufie Lee Williams and 
James E. Mendenhall. A 28-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet designed to provide a plan and a record 
for the spending and the saving of the college girl’s 
funds. It is intended to be useful to students in manag- 
ing their money problems and in assisting them to 
become better managers of their personal finances. 
The booklet should be of interest to teachers of con- 
sumer education, advanced business, and home eco- 
nomics. Price $1.00, postage prepaid. Institute for 
Consumer Education, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


The Barteau Personality Rating Chart. By 
Charles E. Barteau. An 8-page, printed chart designed 
to aid the individual in determining the degree to 
which he possesses those personality traits or attributes 
which contribute most vitally to success. It is non- 
technical in language and involves no complicated 
scoring. It is easy to understand and to use, and it is 
highly practical in its application. The chart is avail- 
able in two forms—one for self-rating, and one for 
rating by others. It should prove of interest to teachers 
of the high school, the private school, and the college. 
Available with a teachers’ manual. Price: Form 
SR-8 (for self-rating), 25 cents each; trial package of 
five with teachers’ manual, $1.00. Form G-@ (for 
rating by others), 15 cents each. Orders amounting 
to $10 or less should be accompanied by remittances, 
or c.o.d. shipments should be authorized. Orders 
amounting to more than $10 are subject to special 
arrangement. Barteau Personal Analysis:Service, 68 
Post Street, San_Francisco, California. 


LITERATURE 


Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Con- 
ference of the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions. Bulletin No. 2%, 
July, 1940. A 47-page, printed, paper-bound bulletin 
in which are printed the papers read at the Association 
convention held in St. Louis, Missouri, on February 9% 
and 24, 1940. Price 25 cents. H. M..Doutt, University 
of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

Proceedings of a Conference on Consumer 
Education. A 57-page, mimeographed, paper-bound 
book providing an account of the proceedings of a 
conference on consumer education sponsored by the 
Williamsport Education Association. The conference 
was held on June 24, 1940, at the Curtin Junior High 
School, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. Price 35 cents. 
Curtin Junior High School, Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Distributive Education Organization and 
Administration. Bulletin No. 211, Vocational Divi- 
sion. Prepared by Kenneth B. Haas. A 50-page, 
printed, paper-bound bulletin designed for the purpose 
of providing information regarding the administration 
and organization of distributiv e education under the 
provisions of the George-Deen Act. Price 10 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Sources of Supplementary Materials for 
Courses in Consumer Education—Monograph 
No. 50. By Paul L. Salsgiver, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. A 64-page, printed, paper- 
bound monograph providing a bibliography of con- 
sumer education agencies to help teachers of consumer 
education courses in secondary schools and colleges 
to obtain reliable information concerning the nature 
and the activities of agencies interested in consumer 
welfare. Single copies free. South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, Dallas, 
San Francisco. 


Stage Fright and What To Do About It. By 
Dwight Everett Watkins, associate professor of public 
speaking, University of California, Berkeley; and 
Harrison Karr, instructor in public speaking, 
University of California, Los Angeles. A 110-page, 
printed, cloth-bound book intended to be of help to 
stenographers, clerks, salesmen, and speakers ID 
overcoming embarrassment in the presence of other 
people. The book is arranged in three parts: The 
Symptoms of Stage Fright; The Causes of Stage 
Fright; and The Remedies for Stage Fright. The book 
is simply written and attractively illustrated. Price 
$1.50. Expression Company, Publishers, 16 Harcourt 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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BALANCED IN CONTENT 
BALANCED IN PRESENTATION 





A textbook designed for your first 
























course in business. The subject 
matter has two values: (a) a 
personal or social value, 
and (b) a preview or in- 
troduction-to-business 


value. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


THIRD EDITION CRABBE AND SLINKER 








Whoever studies GENERAL BUSINESS will get a great deal of value from 
the course because it covers so much personally important information. For 
instance, the course emphasizes the business information, the techniques, 
and the services that should be understood by everyone in his everyday 
business life. The clearness and the logic of presenting the various topics 
make the discussions easy to teach and easy for the pupil to understand. 
With GENERAL BUSINESS, the student learns something about business 
that is of immediate value. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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“LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH You 


% Bares 


Strained Relation 


“Pop, you know everything, don’t you?” said little 
Joe. 

“Some very few things in the universe have escaped 
me,” answered the parent, modestly. “But they were 
hardly worth mentioning. What do you want to 
know?” 

“TI want to know,” replied little Joe, “what relation 
an august king is to a May queen.” 

eee 


Weather or Not 


Judge (in traffic court): “T’ll let you off with a fine 
this time, but the next time I’ll send you to jail.” 
Weatherman: “That’s exactly what I predicted, 
Your Honor.” 
Judge: “What do you mean?” 
Weatherman: “Fine today, cooler tomorrow.” 
eee 


So There! 


A husband found some holes in his sock and said: 
“‘Wifie, dear, why haven’t you mended these?” 

“Hubby, darling, did you buy me that coat for 
Christmas, as you promised?” 

“N-no ” 


“Well, if you don’t give a wrap, I don’t give a darn.” 
eee 


Taking His Word for It 


She: “Where do all the bugs go in winter?” 

He: “Search me.” 

She: “No, thanks. Just wanted to know.” 
eee 


Perhaps 


Affable Clergyman (pinching a little boy’s bare leg): 
“‘Who’s got nice, round, chubby legs?” 
Little Boy: “Mummy.” 
eee 
None Dead 
“Say, pa.” 
“Well, my son?” 
“TI took a walk through the cemetery today and I 
read the inscriptions on the tombstones.” 
“Well, what about it?” 
“Where are all the wicked people buried?” 
eee 
Lessons Needed 


An old maid created a stir in the local seed store the 
other day. She walked in and asked the clerk to give 
her instructions on how to sow wild oats. 

e ee 


Good English 


Teacher: “How would you punctuate this sentence? 
‘The wind blew a ten-dollar bill around the corner.’ ” 
Johnnie: “I would make a dash after the bill.” 
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He Agreed 


Landlady: “I think you had better board elsewhere.” 


Boarder: ‘Yes, several times.” 
Landlady: “Several times, what?” 


Boarder: “Had better board elsewhere.” 


. e * 
Might Take a Chance 


Billy: “Grandma, can you help me with this prob- 


lem?” 


Grandma: “I could, dear, but I don’t think it 


would be right.” 


Billy: ““No, I don’t suppose it would, but take a 


crack at it and see.” 
eee 


Vacancy Filled 


College Grad: “I started out with the thought that 


the world had an opening for me.” 
Former Teacher: “‘Did you find it?” 


College Grad: “Yes, I’m in a hole now.” 


o - a 
Not Over Thirty 


Traffic Officer: “As soon as I saw you come around 
the curve I said to myself, ‘Forty-five at least.’” 
Woman Driver: “Well, you’re way off. It’s this hat 


that makes me look so old.” 
eee 


Live and Let Live 


“Aye, I sometimes go to the doctor. 


Doctors have 


to live, you know. And afterwards I go to the chemist 
with the doctor’s prescription. Chemists must live, too. 
When I get home I throw the medicine down the sink.” 


“Why?” 

“Well, I also have to live.” 
eee 
Naturally 


Teacher: “Johnnie, this composition on the dog is 
the same as your brother Jimmie’s, word for word.’ 
Johnnie: “Yes, teacher. It’s the same dog, you 


know.” 
ee e©@e 


With Results Guaranteed 
Son: “Our geography teacher asked us today what 


made the world go around.” 
Father: “And what did you answer?” 


Son: “I told her that I couldn't name quite all the 
brands but that you had a whole cabinet full of the 


stuff at home.” 
eee 


Hint to Speakers 


An American’s advice to after-dinner speakers: “It 
you don’t strike oil in the first two minutes, you'd 


better stop boring.” 
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The Teachers College of the University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, will conduct 
a short-term Business Education Institute 
during the summer session of 1941. The 
Institute will be held from June 16 to June 
9. It will provide for two weeks of con- 
centrated study with several of the out- 
standing authorities in the field of business 
education. The following well-known spe- 
cialists in their respective fields of business 
education will participate as lecturers and 
discussion leaders: D. D. Lessenberry, direc- 
tor of courses in commercial education, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
ylvania; Dr. H. G. Shields, associate pro- 
fessor of business education, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; Paul L. Salsgiver, 
associate professor of business education, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Elvin Eyster, director of commercial educa- 
tion and guidance, Fort Wayne Public 
Schools, Fort Wayne, Indiana; Louis A. 


University of Cincinnati Institute 


Leslie, author of Functional Shorthand, Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York City; 
Harold Smith, editor of typing publications, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York City. 

The Business Education Institute will 
carry two hours’ graduate or undergraduate 
credit, according to Ray G. Price, assistant 
professor of business education at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

The first regular term of the summer 
session at the University of Cincinnati will 
be conducted from June 27 to July 29. The 
intersession program will be conducted from 
June 9 to June 21. A student, by enrolling 
for the intersession, the Business Institute, 
and for six hours of credit in the first summer 
term, may complete ten hours of work dur- 
ing the period from June 9 to July 29. 

Requests for information in regard to the 
summer session should be sent to Dean L. A. 
Pechstein, director of summer session, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





upon the recognized short cuts used 





WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By SMITH 


THE BOOK CONTAINS 
75 DRILLS AND 75 TESTS 
COVERING ALL TYPES OF CALCULATIONS 


SMITH’S WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is designed for intensive 
skill development in rapid calculation. It can be used independently for a 
course in business arithmetic, or it can be used to correlate with any busi- 
ness arithmetic textbook. The drills and the tests can also be taught in such 
courses as bookkeeping and office practice. Particular emphasis is placed 


A standard score has been established for each drill and each test so that the 
student's progress can be measured. Progress charts are provided for the 
purpose of charting the improvement that the student has made through his 
study. These charts enable the student to compete with his own previous 
record as well as with the records of other students in the class. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


in typical business calculations. 


v 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
*SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman with 12 years’ experience as head of stenographic 
department in a business college, desires position. Has also 
had high school teaching experience. Holds B. S. degree. 
Prefers to teach Gregg shorthand and related subjects. Avail- 
able on two weeks’ notice. Address, No. 186. 





Competent instructor with 8 years’ commercial teaching 
experience desires opportunity to offer civil service course to 
business students during summer months. Has taught this 
course successfully for two years in a large school system. 
Holds B. E. and M. S. degrees, and has a Senior A rating for 
teaching in Wisconsin schools of vocational and adult educa- 
tion. Can teach all commercial subjects. This civil service 
course is splendid for vocational schools offering summer 
commercial work, or for large business colleges wishing to 
increase enrollments during summer. Address, No. 187. 





Married man with 25 years’ business school experience 
desires position as teacher, manager, or department head. 
Holds M. A. degree; is a graduate of Gregg College. Can 
teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, Sherwood Accounting, Gregg 
shorthand, commercial law, and allied subjects. Can also 
conduct teacher-training courses. Prefers location west of 
Missiasippi River. Available on short notice. Address, No. 
1 





Married man, 34, desires position as commercial teacher 
and penman. Has had 2 years’ business college teaching 
experience and 12 years’ public school teaching experience. 
Has pleasing personality. Address, No. 189. 





Young man with three degrees and several years’ teaching 
experience, desires change in position. Is an expert typist 
and has won high honors in shorthand. Is the author of several 
textbooks. Can teach all commercial subjects and business 
machines. Has strong personality and is a good disciplinarian. 
Excellent r dations. Address, No. 190. 








Young man with 12 years’ commercial teaching experience 
desires change in position. Has had university and teachers’ 
college training; holds B. S. degree in commercial education. 
Is certified to teach bookkeeping and accounting, salesman- 
ship, clerical and office practice, commercial law, commercial 
geoegraphy, business training, business mathematics, and 
economics. Is interested in extracurricular activities. Prefers 
location in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, or Ohio. 
Address, No. 191. 





Single woman, 22, with 3 years’ actual teaching experience 
and some student-teaching experience, desires position. Is a 
graduate of a business college and the Iowa State Teachers 
College. Can teach Gregg shorthand, typewriting, and allied 
subjects. Excellent references. Address, No. 192. 





New York attorney, 33, desires position teaching commer- 
cial law, community civics, history, or allied subjects in a 
private business school in metropolitan New York City. Holds 
LL. B. and LL. M. degrees. Has had 5 years’ diversified 
civil, criminal, corporation, and government bureau practice; 
ample commercial background. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress, No. 193. 





Capable man teacher with business experience and teach- 
ing experience in high schools, business colleges, and junior 
colleges, desires position with a reputable commercial school 
of college rank, a junior college, or a senior college. Has 
three degrees and is certified to teach all commercial sub- 
jects. Is especially qualified to teach ting, busi 
law, English, shorthand, and typewriting. Available imme- 
diately. Address, No. 194. 
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Woman teacher with B. S. degree in commerce, M, A, 
degree in English, and M. S. degree in retailing, desires gum. 
mer teaching position. Is well qualified to teach content o 
methods courses in merchandising and sal ip, adver. 
tising, English, typewriting, commercial arithmetic, introduc. 
tion to business, and allied subjects. Holds George-Dee 
certificate. Has had 10 years’ successful teaching experience. 
Prefers Northeastern states. Address, No. 195. 








Young man with 15 years’ teaching experience, desires 
position with a good commercial school. Can teach 20th Cen. 
tury Bookkeeping, Walton Accounting, Pace Accouni 
Finney Accounting, commercial law, and allied subjects. 
now employed as dean of an accounting department. Can 
leave on short notice. Good reason for making change. Ad- 
dress, No. 196. 





Married man, 46, formerly registrar of a school enrolling 
1,500 students annually, desires position with a business col- 
lege in an executive or an administrative capacity. Has had 
teaching, soliciting, secretarial, managerial, and U. S. Govern- 
ment experience. Would consider leasing, investing, or pur- 
chasing. Outstanding references. Will consider any location, 
but prefers New York, the New England states, or the Pacific 
Coast. Available now. Address, No. 197. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To lease or buy a small school with a good 
reputation. Advertiser prefers half interest in a school that 
has proved its worth. Has had 15 years’ experience asa 
teacher, manager, and principal of commercial schools. Ad- 
dress, No. 198. 





WANTED: To buy an established business college in 
California. Will consider purchasing part interest. Replies 
held in confidence. Address, No. 199. 





School executive with A. B. and LL. B. degrees and 10 
years’ successful experience in business college management, 
wishes to purchase whole or part interest in an established 
school. Metropolitan area preferred. Is interested in devoting 
time to sales, promotion, and new business development. 
Would consider partnership with person qualified to handle 
instruction and placement. Give full details in first letter. 
Address, No. 200. 





WANTED: To lease with option of buying a two-teacher 
commercial school with a good reputation. Must be free of 
debt and have good equipment. Will consider any location in 
the Southeast or on the Pacific Coast; preference given to 
Gulf states and Pacific Northwest. References exchanged. 
Address, No. 201. 








TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: An experienced fieldman to work on strictly 
ethical basis for a school located in the South. Would con- 
sider selling an interest to a man who can produce results. 
Good territory and an excellent opportunity for the right 
person. Address, No. 202. 





WANTED: An experienced fieldman for a high-grade 
school in New England. Applicant must also be able to teach 
accounting. Straight salary basis with transportation furnished. 
Address, No. 203. 





WANTED: Man and wife in their thirties for a school on 
the Pacific Coast. Man to train as manager and become 
owner; wife to teach shorthand and typewriting. Excellent 
recommendations required. Address, No. 204. 
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WANTED: A live-wire fieldman to act as tuition salesman 
ra small private school that is being reorganized. About 20 
jigh schools in the territory to draw from. High commission 
pid. Teaching-selling position could be developed, but it is 
wt essential. Owner would consider selling part Interest. 
fine opportunity for one who can produce results. Give com- 
jete details and send photograph with first letter. Address, 
No. 205. 





WANTED: An experienced lady teacher, between 30 and 
15, to teach all branches of accounting (Pace or Walton course), 
business law, typewriting, and calculating machines in an 
wtablished secretarial and accounting school in the East. 
Opportunity given to share in ownership. Address, No. 206. 





WANTED: An experienced correspondence school sales- 
nan to sell correspondence or residence courses for a reputable 
husiness college. High commission basis. Extensive adver- 
ising. Address, No. 207. 





WANTED: Man to act as field representative for a repu- 
table business college. Must have car and must be able to 
produce results. Good propositi Give busi course 
selling experience in first letter. Address, No. 208. 








WANTED: Man to act as field represented for a well- 
established business college in Illinois. Good opportunity 
for one who can_produce results. Address, No. 209. 





WANTED: Good outside man to buy a one-fourth interest 
ina large business college in New York City. Must have 
executive ability, an unimpeachable character, and must make 
a good appearance. School established 21 years ago; has 
excellent reputation. Price, $2,000 to $3,000 down; balance 
taken from earnings. Excellent opportunity for the right 
person. Address, No. 210. 





WANTED: A live-wire salesman who can produce results 
for a school established 25 years ago. School located in an 
Eastern city with 85,000 population. No competition. Liberal 
commission basis. Give full details and send photograph 
with first letter. Address, No. 211. 





WANTED: A capable teacher of business English, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, and office machines who can help to 
teorganize and build a business college located in one of the 
best school fields in the country. Good salary to the right 
person. Address, No. 212. 





WANTED: Two solicitors for a business college. One 
opening is for summer months; the other opening is for a 
full-time position. Address, No. 213. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: All or half interest in a reputable business 
college in the South. School has good enrollment and is free 
from debt. Man with school experience preferred. Owner 
desires to make change immediately. Address, No. 214. 





FOR SALE: A small secretarial school in California. Has 
an excellent reputation; fine location; low overhead expense; 
attractive equipment; good territory. Fine opportunity for an 
aggressive schoolman. R ble priced. Address, No. 215. 








FOR SALE: A small, well-established school in the Pacific 
Northwest. School located in a city with a population of 25,000. 
Address, No. 216. 





FOR SALE: A_ two-teacher secretarial school in New 
England. Only school within a wide radius. New equipment. 
Excellent opportunity for man and wife. Address, No. 217. 





FOR SALE: All or part interest in a thriving business 
school in a large Eastern city. School has excellent reputation 
and is free from debt. Has capacity of 100 students. Fine 
equipment. Owner moving to another state. Address, No. 218. 





- FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE: A small, two-teacher school. 
ill sell at a one price. Owner desires another location. 


Address, No. 21 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: The following school equipment: flat-top, 
bs tawer oak desks; single and double school desks, iron 
©; office fixtures; plate glass; chairs; typewriters; book- 
tases; volumes of books. Address, No. 221. 
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FOR SALE: A used Trans-Lux Model A projector in A-1 
diti Combined opaque and stereopticon projector; 500- 
watt lamp, 110 volts, AC-DC; pre-focal base. Snaplite A-8 
inches; No. 24490 lens. Portable; air-cooled. Shows photo- 
graphs, post cards, and book and magazine illustrations. 
Opaque material holder will provide for 6’ x 6° cards. Price, 
$50. Address, No. 220. 











Model Presidential Inauguration 


The representatives of the commercial 
departments of the Philadelphia and sub- 
urban high schools, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, will record the proceedings of the 
model presidential inauguration which will 
be conducted by the Civic Forum League for 
secondary school students of Temple Uni- 
versity. The proceedings will consist of 
caucus meetings of the members of the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives for both the major and minor 
political parties. The President and the 
Vice President will be inaugurated after a 
parade on Broad Street in Philadelphia. 
Following the inauguration, the first meet- 
ing of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives will be held. These proceedings 
will probably occupy two days. The mem- 
bers of the commercial departments will 
record and transcribe the proceedings, which 
will be bound in permanent form. 

The members of the secretarial committee 
are: chairman, J. Robert Von Drach, Potts- 
town; Mary Amos, Cheltenham; Blanche 
Clifton, Doylestown; Edith Seehousz, Hat- 
boro; Eleanor Kirkland, Norristown; Doro- 
thy Yohn, Pottstown; Miss S. M. Halpen, 
Philadelphia; William MHamilton, Upper 
Darby; and Harrison Myers, Jr., Philadel- 
phia. 

Forty reporters and secretaries were se- 
lected after a secretarial try-out on Decem- 
ber 16. One hundred and six students 
competed in this try-out, representing 
twenty-nine high schools. 








Says It with Sound Slides 
(Continued from page 247) 


film, we may be able to demonstrate the 
same facts in a few minutes. John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., expresses this 
idea when he says that his kind of training 
will “short cut the time for creating im- 
pressions.” 

What visual aids have the business or- 
ganizations in your vicinity to offer? If 
you have not already done so, why not 
inquire? You may find at least a partial 
answer to your question, “How can I inject 
new life—more red corpuscles—into my 
salesmanship classes?” 


The VALANCE SHEET 









Solving the Bookkeeping Problem 
(Continued from page 255) 

pertaining to the home, although it has 
been found that most of them elect this 
material anyway. Some girls who are 
planning to become nurses choose the 
physician sets. Naturally, the majority of 
the students are to be found in this second 
group. The point is to provide these 
students with twenty weeks of bookkeeping 
fundamentals, followed by twenty weeks 
devoted to the application of these prin- 
ciples in a project of special interest to the 
student. These students receive one unit 
of credit for the course. 


The third group represents those mar- 
ginal and sub-marginal students who, be- 
cause of a lack of native ability, are unable 
to apply sustained individual effort. These 
students require constant attention and 
help. Usually, a fourth review of the book- 
keeping cycle is necessary to fix the funda- 
mental principles with any degree of 
definiteness. Long projects should be 
avoided. Short, individualized problems 
should be chosen wherein the student is 
able to visualize and to attain the end 
result without too much work and too long 
an attention span. These students likewise 
receive one unit of credit for the course, 
but on the minimum or marginal level only. 


SUMMARY. I have made an attempt to 
demonstrate the procedure found to be 
successful in my classes. This method of 
instruction has been designed particularly 
for use in the small high school where it is 
impractical to offer both general business 
training and specialized training in account- 
ing. Yet, the road is open for those students 
who seriously intend to make accountancy 
their specialty. 

Brighter students who show a keen in- 
terest in bookkeeping are encouraged early 
to do as intensive and extensive work as 
they are capable of doing. They receive two 
units of credit for the course. These students 
represent the vocational group, and they are 
the only ones recommended for bookkeeping 
positions. The middle, and largest, group 
spends a greater amount of time on funda- 
mental principles before electing projects 
which they find attractive. These students 
receive one unit of credit for the course with 
ratings ranging from the minimum of 70 
per cent to a possible 100 per cent. The 
third, or slow group, is not capable of per- 
forming individual work and never gets 
much beyond the understanding of funda- 
mental processes. Normally, this group 
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would fail. They, too, receive one unit of 
credit for the course with a minimum rating 
of 70 per cent. 


Individual effort is therefore encouraged 
and rewarded; each student progresses ac- 
cording to his interests and abilities, and is 
rewarded according to the quality and the 
extent of the work covered. The result is a 
keen interest on the part of each student in 
the project he has chosen, and successful 
achievement on projects and problems geared 
to the ability of each student. However, 
there are two distinct disadvantages to this 
plan: First, projects necessitate an in- 
creased amount of work for the teacher; 
and second, they cause a considerable in- 
crease in the expense of conducting the 
course. I feel, however, that the advantages 
of using such projects offset the disadvan- 
tages. 








The Business School Manager 
(Continued from page 261) 


surance tax, and New York State franchise 
tax, New York City requires payment of an 
excise tax based on total volume of business 
income. New York City also exacts a 2 
per cent sales tax on sales of tangible per- 
sonal property. Inasmuch as our payrolls 
represent about 60 per cent of our gross 
income, one can readily see the severity of 
the social security and the unemployment 
taxes. I know of many small shops which 
gross more than $100,000 a year with pay- 
rolls of less than $15,000. The school’s 
portion of these two taxes alone, very often, 
represents the difference between profit and 
loss. 

I often wonder why some public school 
officials fail to recognize fully the excellent 
contributions of the private schools in 
training self-supporting young Americans. I 
don’t necessarily mean that tax exemption 
should be granted to us, but surely Na- 
tional Youth Administration funds could 
have been alloted to students desiring our 
type of training. The W. P. A. schools 
offering courses in direct competition with 
ours could limit their enrollment to those 
students without means of paying tuition. 
It is significant to note, however, that the 
general public is accepting business school 
training more and more each year. The 
latest nation-wide survey shows an in- 
creased enrollment of 12 per cent for the 
entire country. New York state showed 
an increase of 17 per cent. 
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